





































USEFUL INFORMATION FOR SETTLERS 


Canada’s Immigration Policy. Canada welcomes men 
and women of the right type to seek their future in the broad 
new land, but Canada feels that she owes it not only to herself 
but to the settlers themselves to require that those admitted 
shall be of the best type mentally, morally and physically. It 
is well to recognize that while Canada encourages a movement 
of population from the United Kingdom to Canada, it is not 
in the interests of the intending settler that the movement should 
exceed Canada’s powers of absorption. 

With the object of encouraging the immigration of classes 
suited for Canada and at the same time preventing the entry of 
classes unfitted for settlement in Canada, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment maintains a number of Emigration Agencies in the United 
Kingdom, a list of which appears below. Free literature and 
advice will be sent to any enquirer on any matter relating to 
settlement in Canada. 

The information on this page is given prominence in order 
that persons may not sell up their homes, book their passage 
and sail for Canada until they are reasonably sure that they can 
comply with the Canadian Immigration Regulations and thus 
be able to enter Canada without difficulty or delay at Canadian 
ocean ports. In the past, some have got as far as a Canadian 
port only to be turned back because of inability to comply with 
the regulations. This entails great hardship to the intending 
settler. If the reader will give careful attention to the following 
information and act on the advice given, it will prevent those 
who are likely to meet with difficulty in entering Canada from 
selling their homes and leaving for the Dominion. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed that the object of the 
Immigration Regulations is not to occasion difficulty or embar¬ 
rassment to the settler, but is really in the interest of the settler 
himself as well as of residents of Canada. _ If the intending 
settler will frankly co-operate with Emigration Agents in the 
United Kingdom, it will do much to prevent hardship and diffi¬ 
culty to all concerned. To the individual intending settler the 
Canadian Government offers the following advice:—“If in any 
doubt about your ability or the ability of any relative who may 
accompany or follow you to Canada, to qualify for landing in 
Canada, do not hesitate to communicate at once with your 
nearest Canadian Government Emigration Agent for advice, 
and, having done so, await his reply before taking any other 
steps about emigration." 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION 
REGULATIONS 

Prohibited Classes. The Canadian Immigration Act pro¬ 
hibits the landing in Canada of the following:— 

1. Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, 
insane persons and persons who have been insane at any 
time previously. 

2. Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with 
any contagious or infectious disease which may become 
dangerous to the public health. 

3. Immoral persons and persons who have committed a 
crime involving moral turpitude. 

4. Professional beggars or vagrants; persons afflicted with 
chronic alcoholism and persons likely to become a public 
charge. 

5. Anarchists; persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to 
organized government, including those who belong to 
organizations holding such views. 

6. Immigrants who are nationals of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey. 


Persons who have been rejected at a Canadian port or 
who have been deported from Canada. 

Immigrants who do not go to Canada from the country 
of their birth, or citizenship by continuous journey and 
on through tickets purchased in their own country or 
prepaid in Canada. (Certain exceptions to this regula¬ 
tion are allowed, but only after special reference to a 
Canadian Government Emigration Agent.) 

9. Immigrants who are unable to read. (Certain relatives 
are by law exempt, and full information may be secured 
from any Canadian Government Emigration Agent.) 

10. Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically 
defective. Under certain conditions, individuals of this 
class may be admitted, but only after special reference 
to a Canadian Government Emigration Agent. 

Regulations Nos. 6, 8, 9 and 10 do not apply to tourists or 
other non-immigrants. 

Money Regulation. Immigrants arriving in Canada be¬ 
tween 1st March and 31st October must have of their own money 
in addition to transportation, the sum of twenty-five dollars 
(equal to about £5 3s. Od. at normal rate of exchange); members 
of families over five years and under eighteen years of age 
require half the above amount. During the balance of the year 
the amounts are doubled. 

Exemption from the money test may be allowed in the case 
of wife going to husband, child going to parent, brother or sister 
going to brother, minor going to married or independent sister, 
parent going to son or daughter. Exemption is granted where 
person is going to farm work or household service and has the 
means of reaching such employment. 

The above money regulation does not apply to Asiatics, who 
are required (with few exceptions) to have two hundred dollars 
(about £40 at normal rate of exchange), as a condition of landing 
in Canada. 

N.B.—Industrial and labour conditions in Canada may at 
certain times require an increase in the amount of landing 
money, but this seldom occurs; full information may be secured 
from any Canadian Government Emigration Agent. 

Unaccompanied Women. All women going to Canada 
to settle must have an Emigration Permit from a Canadian 
Government Emigration Agent, unless accompanied by husband, 
father or mother, or such other relative as may be approved by 
the Superintendent of Emigration for Canada, London, England. 

This regulation does not apply to Canadian citizens, tourists 
or other classes of non-immigrants. 

Money. The English pound sterling or sovereign is ordin¬ 
arily worth four dollars and eighty-six and two-thirds cents. 
Since the war this value has changed almost from day to day 
with the fluctuations of exchange. Under these conditions it 
is impossible to quote an exact value for English currency in 
Canada. It may help in calculation to remember that the 
shilling is worth, under normal conditions, almost twenty-five 
cents, the coin commonly called a “quarter”; that a dollar is 
about the equivalent of four quarters or four shillings. One 
cent is equal in value to one halfpenny. In taking out money 
from the United Kingdom, it is better to get a bill of exchange 
or a bank letter of credit, procurable from any banker, for any 
large sum, as then there is no danger of its being lost. Smaller 
sums are better taken in the form of a post office order on the 
place of destination in Canada. The Government of Canada 
issue coins of five values, namely, one cent pieces, which are of 
copper; and five, ten, twenty-five and fifty cent pieces of silver. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION AGENTS 

Information concerning opportunities in Canada and any other particulars about the Dominion in which the prospective settler 
-• be interested may be obtained from any of the following Canadian Government Emigration Offices in the United Kingdom:— 


ENGLAND 

London—Superintendent of Emigration for Canada, 11-13 
Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

Birmingham—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 139 Cor¬ 
poration Street. 

Bristol—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 52 Baldwin Street. 
Carlisle—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 54 Castle Street. 
Liverpool—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 48 Lord Street. 
Peterborough—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, Market 
Place. 

York—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, Canada Chambers, 
Museum Street. 


IRELAND 

Belfast—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 17-19 Victoria 
Street. 

Dublin—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 44 Dawson Street. 
SCOTLAND 

Aberdeen—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 116 Union 
Street. 

Glasgow—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 107 Hope Street. 
WALES 

Bangor—Canadian Govt. Emigration Agent, 310 High Street. 




T HE food shortage during and following the war has brought home to everyone the fact that 
civilization depends upon the farmer. Without the man who tills the soil, and who raises 
cattle, sheep, swine and the other products of the farm, life could not continue. The important 
part which the farmer plays in the world's affairs is now more generally recognized than at any 
time in the past. The advantages of his calling, its independence, its healthfulness, its oppor¬ 
tunities for development, its substantial returns in money—all these are leading thoughtful men and 
women everywhere to think of farming as the profession which offers its followers most of those 
things which are really worth while. 

How can I get a farm of my own, and where ? What are the prospects of success ? Can 1 
take my wife and family with me, with assurance that social conditions will be congenial, that the 
children's education will not be neglected, and that when they grow up they will find themselves 
surrounded by opportunities such as are not to be expected in my present circumstances ? No 
man, certainly no head of a family, can ask himself more important questions than these. In 
this booklet an attempt is made to answer these questions, frankly, truthfully, as one friend might 
advise another. 


The territory usually spoken of as Western Canada 
includes that portion of the Dominion of Canada 
lying west of the Province of Ontario and between 
the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude. It lies like 
a mighty oblong slice in the western half of the North 
American continent—a slice more than 750 miles 
wide from north to south and averaging 1,500 miles 
long from east to west. For purposes of government 
it is divided into four Provinces: Manitoba, Saskat¬ 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Of the three 
first named Provinces each has an area of about 
250,000 square miles; British Columbia is consider¬ 
ably larger, being 355,855 square miles. The total 
area of this great, fertile section of North America is 
1,114,672 square miles—an area so great that it 
cannot be appreciated except by comparison. Twenty 
Provinces the size of England and Wales could be 
cut out of this vast territory. 

Western Canada presents a great variety of phy¬ 
sical features, of which the two most remarkable are 




the fertile prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and the mountain ranges of British Columbia. 
The prairies, which have made these Provinces famous 
the world over for their production of wheat, oats, 
barley and flax, are vast areas of fertile land, 
level or slightly hilly, with occasional elevations that 
can be described as low mountains, and drained by 
rivers sunk into deep valleys. The soil is a rich 
sandy loam, black or chocolate in colour, from one to 
several feet in thickness, resting on clay. As a rule, 
it is free from stone, although here and there are 
deposits of loose boulders which may, in most cases, 
be easily removed. There are areas so sandy as to 
be of little value for agriculture, but these comprise 
only a small portion of the whole. 

For the most part the prairies in their natural 
state are covered with a rich growth of native grass, 
which makes excellent hay, and is very suitable for 
grazing cattle, sheep and horses. This grass grows 
to a height of one to two feet, and, in moist places, 
much higher. In the south-western portion of the 
prairies (in Southern Alberta and South-western 
Saskatchewan), the grass is much shorter and finer, 
and, owing to climatic conditions, it cures naturally 
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on the prairie, where it is grazed by horses and cattle 
all winter long. Before the coming of the settler, 
all these plains were the pasturing grounds, through 
uncounted centuries, of millions of buffalo, and the 
fertility stored up in them is only now being released 
for the benefit of humanity. Except on the higher 
elevations and along the water-courses there are no 
trees, and for the most part the settler can plough 
a mile-long furrow without encountering an obstruc¬ 
tion of any kind. Many rivers, chief among which 
are the Red, the Assiniboine and the Saskatchewan, 
drain the prairie country. The surface drainage in 
many places gathers into depressions which have no 
outlet, or which overflow only in periods of high 
water. These little lakes, or sloughs, as they are 
called, are generally only a few acres in extent, but 
they are valuable as reservoirs of water for live stock, 
and for the rich hay which grows about them down 
to the water’s edge. They are also the breeding 
place of millions of wild ducks and other waterfowl, 
and many a wild goose or crane may be shot on them 
during the flights in spring or autumn. 

The prairies may be said to begin at the Red 
River, in Manitoba, where they are about 50 miles 
wide. As you proceed westward the prairies widen, 
until, at the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, they 
show a width of about 200 miles. This vast triangle, 
nearly a thousand miles in length, is one of the great¬ 
est wheat producing areas in the world. Immediately 
north of it lies a country of a somewhat different 
nature, but equally fertile and equally attractive to 
the settler. The soil is much the same as that of 
the prairies, but the surface is dotted with groves of 
small trees, which give it a park-like appearance, 
for which reason it is commonly referred to as “the 
park country.” As one continues northward, the 
groves become more numerous and the trees thicker 
until they merge into belts of merchantable timber 
and scrub forest. 

The settler in the park country cannot proceed 
to bring a large area under crop as quickly as he could 
on the prairies. His fields will be smaller, and will 
be slowly enlarged as he cuts down the groves which 
bound them, or breaks up the thick bushes which 
grow on many of the more open spaces. On account 
of these obstructions to grain-growing on a large 
scale he will be likely to turn his attention more 
particularly to stock raising. No finer dairying or 
mixed farming country can be found anywhere, and 
the few head of stock with which the settler may 
begin farming will increase until, before many years, 
they become valuable herds. The groves furnish 
natural protection from the heat of summer and from 
the storms of winter, and the settler is usually able 
to cut his own supply of logs for building purposes, 
and of smaller trees for firewood and fencing. The 
park country is, as a rule, well watered, with many 
rivers, lakes, and sloughs, and with natural springs 
of pure water breaking forth from hillsides or along 
the steep banks of the water-courses. Wells dug a 
depth of 15 to 30 feet in most cases tap an ample 
supply of water for domestic purposes. 

The physical features of British Columbia present 
such a variety of conditions that they can be referred 
to only in the most general way in this introduction. 
The Province consists of a series of ranges of high 
mountains, running in a north-westerly direction 
from its southern boundary, with long, narrow, 
fertile valleys between. More variety of climate is 


presented than in any other Province of Canada, 
and there is a consequent variety of products. British 
Columbia apples, cherries, peaches, potatoes, etc., 
capture highest awards at international exhibitions. 
The valleys and mountain-sides are heavily wooded 
with valuable timber; the streams and lakes abound 
in fish; the mountains are rich with mineral wealth, 
and the more remote districts are still a paradise for 
the sportsman seeking large game. 

The settler from the United Kingdom particularly 
will be interested in a word about the political organ¬ 
ization of these Provinces. Canada, the largest of 
the sisterhood of nations which constitute the British 
Empire, makes a peculiar appeal to settlers from the 
United Kingdom, not only because it is nearer to the 
British Isles than any other land offering opportuni¬ 
ties for settlement on a large scale, but also because 
it is a country where all British ideals have been 
maintained and where the people have worked out 
under the Crown the system of government best 
suited to their requirements. Each Province has 
1 its own elected Legislature, which has authority over 
all matters of an essentially provincial nature. The 
nine Provinces, together with the District of Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories, constitute the Dom¬ 
inion of Canada. The seat of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment is Ottawa, where a Senate of ninety-six members 
and a House of Commons of two hundred and thirty- 
five members constitute the Parliament of Canada. 
This Parliament has authority over matters which 
concern the Dominion as a whole, such as custom 
tariffs, militia and defence, banking, currency, 
relations with foreign governments, etc. 

In addition to the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Legislatures, every organized district has 
a Council, elected by the residents and property 
owners of the district, which is called a municipality. 
This Municipal Council deals with local matters, 
such as construction and maintenance of roads, etc. 
There are also local boards of school trustees, elected 
by the taxpayers in each school district, who have 
local control over schools, subject to the Provincial 
Department of Education. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that, in every matter from Canada's 
relationship with foreign countries to the hiring of 
a new teacher for a country school, the wishes of the 
people are consulted through their representatives. 
Nowhere are the principles of democracy, combined 
with a healthy respect for and confidence in con¬ 
stituted authority, more firmly established than in 
Canada. The settler from the United Kingdom 
requires no naturalization; his allegiance to his King 
and the Mother Country are not interrupted, and he 
can vote on all matters in Canada and hold all offices 
up to that of Prime Minister of the Dominion on 
exactly the same conditions as native Canadians. 

In the following pages information in detail is 
given about each of the four Western Provinces. 
The reader will understand, however, that in many 
respects what is true of one Province is true of all. 
This is particularly so of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. In the four Western Provinces. of 
Canada lies an empire—not only an empire in size, 
but an empire in opportunity. Tens of thousands 
of families have won for themselves in these Provinces 
a prosperity and an independence such as they could 
never have hoped for in their old environment, and 
the opportunity for the new-comer is to-day greater 
than ever. 



M ANITOBA is the most easterly of the Western Provinces of Canada, and is also the scene of the earliest 
white settlement on the Canadian prairies. Here, in the early years of the nineteenth century, Lord 
■ Selkirk founded a little settlement of redoubtable Scotsmen and their families. These pioneers endured 
the greatest adversities, as they were unskilled in the methods of prairie agriculture, and there were not then, 
as now, transportation facilities enabling them to take advantage of the world’s markets. Nevertheless, the 
little settlement persisted in the face of great hardships, and became the foundation stock of the oldest white 
settlement in Western Canada. The town of Selkirk, on the Red River a short distance north of Winnipeg, 
perpetuates the name of the founder of the colony. , 


In 1870 the Province of Manitoba was created and admitted into the Canadian Federation. The Prov¬ 
ince at that time consisted of only a comparatively small section of land on both sides of the Red River, but 
it has since been twice enlarged, until it now has an area of 251,832 square miles. Aside from its agricultural 
resources it has important lakes and rivers—Lake Winnipeg is one of the great lakes of the world, 260 miles 
in length—tremendous water powers, and great forest, fishery and mineral wealth. Although located in the 
very heart of the American continent, Manitoba is a maritime province, with a lengthy shoreline on the salt 
waters of Hudson Bay. 


The agricultural settlement of the Province, aside from the 
Selkirk colony already referred to, may be said to have com¬ 
menced when Manitoba was first linked up with the outside 
world by means of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the early 
eighties of the last century. Hardy pioneers had been flocking 
into the country even in advance of the railways, and, driving 
their yokes of oxen, with their wives, children and worldly pos¬ 
sessions loaded on waggon or Red River cart, they plodded day 
after day into the wilderness, seeking the most favourable loca¬ 
tion to establish a home. The land they received free from the 
Government on condition that they carried out certain residence 
and improvement duties, but the lot of the early pioneer was by 
no means an easy one. The fertility of the soil was unbounded, 
but until settlement became somewhat general the ripening 
crops were frequently destroyed by early frosts, or the harvested 
grain was licked up by prairie fires which swept over the leagues 
of unbroken plain. The farm machinery of the time was crude 
and poorly adapted to prairie conditions, and the farmers them¬ 
selves had little knowledge of the best practices to follow. Worse 
still, they had no competent advisers, as in those early days 
Government experiments in agriculture under prairie conditions 
had not been carried far enough to warrant definite conclusions. 
Railway services were expensive and inadequate; marketing 
facilities were undeveloped; the wonderful systems of grading 
and inspection which have since made Western Canada farm 
products the standard of excellence everywhere, had not yet 
been brought into existence. 

And yet those pioneer settlers stuck it out—and to-day you 
may find the remnants of that hopeful band of forty years ago 
husbanding their declining years in the communities which they 
wrested from the wilderness, prosperous, contented, with their 
children’s families gathered about them or seeking their own 
fortunes in the still farther West. Theirs has been an experience 


such as comes but once in any country. They have seen the 
fertile soil, fresh from the hand of the Creator, turned for the 
first time to the uses of man. They have seen civilization step 
in and the wilderness step out. To-day are thriving towns and 
cities where bleaching buffalo bones marked the ox-trails of 
forty years ago. To-day are mighty freight trains, each with 
its thousand-ton cargo of wheat or merchandise, roaring down 
the roads where their old ox-carts creaked dismally mile by 
mile. To-day are schools within walking distance of every farm¬ 
house, churches within driving distance of every home. They 
have not only seen these things; they have done these things. 
And you may go from end to end of the Province, and ask of 
every old pioneer this question, “Do you regret the day you 
came to Manitoba?” and you will find not one who does; not 

And now the obstacles that they had to combat have been 
swept away. Settlement has so affected the climate that de¬ 
structive frosts in the growing season are almost unknown, and 
science has still further assisted the farmer by developing varieties 
of grain which ripen in less time than of old. Settlement, too, 
has drawn the teeth of the once terrible prairie fire, which has 
now become almost a memory. Experiment has determined 
exactly how each soil should be treated, how each crop should 
be grown, and inventive genius has supplied exactly the machin¬ 
ery needed for each operation. Railways leave their freight cars 
within hauling distance of every farm, and both the rates and 
the services are either under Government ownership or under 
Government control. Co-operative marketing, with Govern¬ 
ment assistance, assures the farmer of the full value of his product. 
Good roads, schools, churches, telephones,. mail delivery—all 
the advantages of the most modern civilization are established. 
The land is no longer free to the general public except in the 
more remote districts—special provision has been made for 
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returned soldiers—but it may still be bought at very moderate 
prices, and, considering the advantages now available, the new 
settler buying land now at twenty dollars (£4) or forty dollars 
(£8) or sixty dollars (£12) an acre really gets it cheaper than 
did the pioneer of forty years ago, who was granted his for 
nothing. Let it be made as plain as language can make it; the 
time of opportunity in Manitoba, and in all Western Canada, 
has not gone by; to-day it beckons to you, more real, more sure, 
more attainable than ever before. 

Climate of Manitoba. Almost the first question asked by 
the prospective settler is, “What about the climate?” There 
is a general impression among those who are uninformed on the 
subject that Manitoba has not a good climate. That depends 
on what you call a good climate. If a climate with only slight 
variations of temperature, where men and women become 
listless and unenergetic, where the tendency is to take life easy 
regardless of the need for effort—if that is a good climate, then 
the charges against Manitoba are true. But if a good climate 
is one which stirs men and women to a high degree of ambition 
and activity, in which health and energy abound along with a 
fine perfection of physical and mental qualities, then Manitoba 
can claim to have one of the best of climates. 

It is not to be denied that there are extreme variations of 
temperature, from 40 degrees below zero in winter to 90 degrees 
above in summer, and occasionally even to 95 and 100 above. 
But the winter cold is tempered by the dryness of the atmos¬ 
phere and by the bright sun¬ 
shine, and is not nearly so 
hard to bear as the thermo¬ 
meter would suggest; indeed, 
it is a common thing to hear 
settlers in Manitoba, both 
from the United Kingdom and 
from the United States, say 
that they prefer the Manitoba 
winter to that of the country 
which they left. It should be 
remembered that the tempera¬ 
tures quoted above are extreme 
points reached now and again, 
and are by no means the usual 
thing. When extreme heat is 
registered in summer it is only 
for a few hours in the middle 
of the afternoon; nights are 
invariably cool and comfort¬ 
able. On the average, all the 
year round, the skies are clear 
and bright, the air fresh and 
exhilarating, and the tempera¬ 
ture comfortable. In a normal 
year there are about 2,175 
hours of sunshine; the rainfall 
is 15 V 2 inches and the snowfall 
52 inches, which is equal to a 
total annual precipitation of 
water of about 21 inches. 

Twenty inches is considered ample moisture for crop-growing 
in Western Canada, and with improved methods of farming 
good crops are grown with considerably less. 

Grain Farming. Manitoba first became famous, in an 
agricultural way, for the quality of its wheat. The warm, sun¬ 
shiny days, cool nights, and rapid growing season combine to 
produce wheat of exceptional hardness and flour-making quality, 
and “ Manitoba Hard Wheat” has become known as a standard 
of excellence wherever grain is ground into flour. The growing 
of high-grade grain is, therefore, one of the incentives which 
leads every settler on to the farms of Manitoba. According to 
the general practice, and the one which is most recommended, 
grain-growing is combined with stock-raising and dairying, but 
it is usually to his grain fields that the new settler turns for his 
first results. 

The soil of Western Canada has already been described; in 
Manitoba it is mostly a heavy black loam on a clay sub-soil. 
The land throughout Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is 
surveyed into sections one mile square. Such a section contains 
640 acres, and a farm may consist of a quarter section, a half 
section, or any other area. Generally speaking, a half section 
is considered a favourable size. The settler on new land begins 
by ploughing (breaking) the sod, with ploughs drawn by oxen, 
horses, or tractor. The fresh sod is pulverized, usually by means 
of disc harrows, and the first crop is sown. Such land as can 
be prepared by about the middle of May, or even a little later, 
may be sown to wheat; oats, barley or flax may be sown until 
early in June. During the summer months the new settler will 


be employed in breaking more land, fencing a pasture-field, 
building house and barn, digging a well, etc., or if he is pressed 
for money he may spend part of the time working on contract 
for a neighbour. He should, during this first season, make a 
start in stock-raising, even if his investment must be limited 
to one cow, a brood sow and some poultry. Nor should he 
neglect a good garden, which will be a great help in keeping the 
family table supplied and in reducing living expenses. 

In July he will cut and stack native prairie hay, which he 
may obtain on his own farm, or perhaps on unoccupied lands 
nearby, and in August his crops will be ready for the reaper. 
If his acreage is small he may, the first year, arrange with a 
neighbour to cut it, exchanging other services in return. A 
contract will be made with the owner of a threshing-machine to 
do the threshing at a certain charge per bushel, and the grain, 
except what is required for seed and feed, will then be hauled to 
the nearest railway station, where the settler can sell it on the 
open market, or, if he prefers, can ship it in car lots to the terminal 
elevators at Fort William or Port Arthur. In case he ships his 
grain, he receives a receipt for it, showing the quantity and the 
grade; he can borrow money at any bank on this receipt, and 
can sell it at the market price whenever he wishes to do so. 

What returns are to be expected.from this kind of farming? 
The average yield of wheat in Manitoba is about 18 bushels to 
the acre. This is a much lower average than in the United 
Kingdom, but the reader should remember that in the United 
Kingdom grain-growing is 
done intensively, on small 
areas, whereas in Western 
Canada it is done extensively, 
over large areas, and although 
in Canada the yield per acre 
is less, the yield per farmer 
is very much greater. Oats 
give an average of 33 bushels 
per acre, and barley 24. All 
these averages can be greatly 
increased by good farming. 
Prices for all farm products 
are high, and justify every 
effort to increase production. 
With prices at their present 
level the settler on new land 
may fairly expect that, acre 
for acre, the value of his first 
crops will be equal to the cost 
of the land. 

Stock Raising and Dairy¬ 
ing. As has already been 
said, stock raising and dairying 
should be combined with grain 
farming. Even in the most 
favoured countries there are 
years of short crops—although 
it must be said that Manitoba 
has never had a complete crop 
failure—and the settler who has his cows, sheep and swine to 
fall back on in an “off” year is in a much more. comfortable 
position than he who depends entirely upon grain. There is 
also on every grain farm a great amount of rough by-product 
which cannot be marketed in its natural state, but which makes 
excellent feed for stock. 

The general practice is to keep a number of cows and ship 
the cream to a nearby creamery. The farmer receives a cheque 
for his cream, usually by return mail, and as. creamery butter 
commands a higher price than dairy butter, it is more profitable 
to sell the cream in this way than to make it into butter on the 
farm. The extent of this industry may be judged from the 
fact that Manitoba farmers now own more than three-quarters 
of a million cattle, and the herds, both in quality and quantity, 
are rapidly increasing. Male animals and others unsuited for 
milch purposes find a ready market as beef. .Manitoba. beef 
steers have been first prize winners at the principal exhibitions 
in America. Animals sold or slaughtered on the farm represent 
a value of about $12,000,000 (£2,400,000) a year. 

Swine are successfully raised in Manitoba, and are a natural 
by-product of the dairy business, as they consume the skimmed 
milk which would otherwise be wasted. They can also be fed 
grain which has been damaged from any cause and is not readily 
marketable. Yorkshire and Berkshire breeds appear to be most 
popular. There are, in an average year, nore than 200,000 
swine on the farms of Manitoba. Large abattoirs in the Province 
provide a ready market for the product. 

Sheep are not so generally kept as might be expected, although 
high prices for wool and mutton have been leading farmers into 









Sheep-raising is a 


n Manitoba capable of great and profitable expansh 


sheep-raising as fast as breeders can be obtained. Accord¬ 
ing to the record^ of registered pure-breds, Oxford Downs are 
the most popular, with Shropshires a close second. 

All the usual kinds of poultry—hens, ducks, geese, turkeys— 
are successfully raised. This branch of farming usually comes 
under the particular attention of the farmer’s wife, and by 
means of it she is able to build up a very comfortable income in 
addition to that derived from the other farm operations. 

The Farm Garden. The new settler should certainly not 
neglect the opportunity to 
have a good garden. All the 
hardy garden crops such as 
potatoes, cabbages, cauliflower, 
beets, turnips, carrots, onions, 
parsnips, celery, beans, peas, 
etc., grow abundantly and at 
the cost of but little effort. 

Pumpkins, squash, tomatoes, 
etc., are successfully grown, as 
are also strawberries, raspber¬ 
ries, gooseberries, currants, and 
all hardy small fruits, many of 
which are found growing wild. 

Apples are grown in some 
localities, but require favour¬ 
able conditions. Early varie¬ 
ties of Indian corn do well, and 
are becoming an important 
crop. The farm garden, after 
providing a large part of the 
needs of the family table, can 
be made an important revenue 
producer, as there is always a 
good market for vegetables and 
native small fruits. Bees are 
kept extensively and the pro¬ 
duction of honey is rapidly 
increasing. The 921 members 
of the Manitoba Bee-Keepers’ 

Association had recently 15,000 
colonies, averaging 64 pounds 
of honey per hive. 


the locality in which he takes up land, or purchases a farm. 
All these tame grasses are succulent and palatable to live stock. 
Clover and alfalfa have also been introduced with success for 
pasture and fodder purposes. The growing of cultivated grasses, 
and especially clover and alfalfa, is recommended in order to 
maintain the fertility of the soil, for on such grasses live stock 
can be pastured after the hay or fodder crops have been cut and 
thereby the land is fertilized and its productivity maintained. 

Fertilizing. Owing to the natural richness of the virgin 
soil of the prairies, artificial 
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Hay and Pasture. One 

of the greatest attractions of 
the Canadian Prairie Provinces 
is the abundance of native hay 
and pasture available to the new settler, especially if he locates in 
a district where there are still considerable quantities of unoccu¬ 
pied land. During the early days of agricultural development 
in these Provinces, farmers made no attempt to raise tame hay, 
as the wild varieties met all their requirements, but as settlement 
increases this condition changes, and now a number of cultivated 
grasses for pasture and hay crops are successfully grown, such 


The above diagram shows a plan of a township in Western Canada. The 
sections are numbered 1 to 36 as shown on the diagram. The townships, 
which are six miles square, are numbered by ranges from east to west and 
by townships from south to north. 


fertilizer is not required, nor 
is it used on land that has been 
cultivated for many years. 
Successful farmers, however, 
appreciate that no matter how 
naturally rich any soil may 
be it cannot be expected to 
maintain the highest standard 
of fertility when continually 
cultivated without some kind 
of manure, and so they are 
finding that the most satisfac¬ 
tory and profitable method is 
to keep as many head of live 
stock as possible. M ixed farm- 
ing in Western Canada is 
consequently becoming more 
popular, for, in addition to 
the manure provided by live 
stock for the land, even a few 
head of horses, cattle, sheep 
and pigs, augment the annual 
revenue very considerably. It 
is now universally known that 
exclusive grain farming reduces 
soil fertility while stock rais¬ 
ing increases it. A combination 
of grain growing and stock 
raising is conceded by the 
best authorities to be the ideal 
method of farming in Mani¬ 
toba, and throughout Canada 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Fuel and Water. In the 
northern part of the Province 
there is an abundance of 
timber, the forest area there measuring about 2,500,000 acres. 
This, however, only provides fuel for a limited area compara¬ 
tively near at hand, but elsewhere in Manitoba there is also 
considerable timber growth. In the neighbouring Province of 
Saskatchewan, the lignite deposits are being commercially 
developed, and the product finds a ready market in Manitoba. 
Coal from Alberta, where, it is computed, there is fifteen per 
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Timothy, Western Rye, Brome, English Blue and Red Top. cent, of the total available coal supply of the world, is also 
One or other of these varieties may thrive better in one district extensively used in some of the rural districts of the Province, 
than another, a detail the settler can learn the facts about in There is an abundant supply of water to be obtained every- 



A money-making dairy and beef herd 


Manitoba farm 











































where. Wells from ten to thirty feet give a good supply in 
most districts. In some it may be necessary to go deeper to 
obtain a certain plentiful supply. 

Transportation. The transportation facilities of Manitoba 
have been, extensively developed. At present there are 4,168 
miles of railway lines in the Province, the main transcontinental 
lines of the Canadian National, the Canadian Pacific, and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which is now a part of the Canadian 
National System, traverse the Province, and from each of these 
trunk lines several branches radiate, forming an elaborate network. 
The Dominion Government has under construction a railway 
from The Pas to Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, a distance of 
424 miles, 394 miles of which has been graded and the steel 
laid. The better settled parts of the Province are served by 
a network of railway lines, as a glance at the map will show. 
Existing highways are continually being improved and new ones 
constructed. There is already a good road system throughout 
the rural districts and this is being extended in the newer parts 
of the Province as required. 

The motor vehicle is already popular with farmers in the 
Canadian West and is extensively used for taking produce to 
local markets and for hauling farm supplies. 

While the future of aerial transportation is not yet definitely 
assured for commercial purposes, it may be added that no country 
in the world offers more favourable conditions to its success than 
Western Canada, with its wide stretches of level plains and its 
clear atmosphere. 

Social Conditions. The social conditions in any commu¬ 
nity in which a man may think of settling are a matter of first 
importance to him, and even more so to his wife and children. 
The loneliness which has been so often associated with life on 
the prairie and which has in the past been to some extent a bar 
to pleasant social conditions has been very largely overcome. 
A network of railways now provides easy transportation facilities 
to all the prairie cities as well as to the outside world. The 
motor car, the telegraph, the extension of good roads and the 
universal use of the rural telephone have robbed even the remote 
prairie districts of that isolation which was once their principal 
drawback. By means of a rural telephone, the farmer and his 
family to-day are in instant touch, not only with their immediate 
neighbours, but with their market town and with the chief 
cities of their Province. 

The widespread use of the automobile has had the effect of 
vastly reducing distances. Farmers, who, in the days when 
transportation depended entirely upon horse-drawn vehicles, 
were hours from a town, now count the distance only in minuted. 
The popularity of the automobile on the Canadian prairies, and 
the prosperity of the farmer, may be judged from the fact that 
there are over 40,000 automobiles in Manitoba alone, which is 
an average of about one automobile for every 16 persons. Roads 
are being continually improved, and this is a work which has the 
hearty support of every member of the community. 

All Provincial Governments take an active interest in the 
improvement of social conditions and the development of the 
community spirit. Recent years have seen the organization on 
a permanent basis of travelling libraries, travelling motion 
picture outfits, boys’ and girls’ clubs and women's institutes. 
Agricultural fairs are held in all the principal communities, and 
in addition to their educational value have a distinct social side. 
Schools are everywhere and churches are found in the smallest 
villages, frequently at country centres even where there is no 


Horses are still the motive power on many Manitoba 1arms 

railway. The larger towns have high schools or collegiate 
institutes. Winnipeg, being the largest city in Manitoba and 
the third largest city in Canada, is the chief centre of social as 
well as of commercial interest. It has a population of over 
200,000 with several well established institutes for education 
and entertainment. Brandon, the second city in size in Mani¬ 
toba, has a population of about 16,000, and is the centre of a 
very rich farming country. Close by is one of the principal 
Canadian Government Experimental Farms, which is visited 
by thousands of farmers and their wives every season. Portage 
la Prairie is another important centre, located between Winnipeg 
and Brandon. In all the southern parts of the province are 
enterprising and flourishing towns catering to the needs of the 
surrounding settlers. 

Amusements and Recreations. Opportunities for en¬ 
gaging in much the same amusements and recreations that 
prevail in the United Kingdom are to be found in Manitoba, 
for the great majority of the population of the Province are 
either British by birth or origin, and so most of the sports and 
games enjoyed in the Old Country are equally popular through¬ 
out Canada. The lakes and rivers of Manitoba abound in 
fish of excellent quality, and on the prairie there are innumerable 
prairie chickens, a bird very much like a partridge, and wild 
ducks. Loons, swans and cranes are found on Lakes Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Winnipegosis and other bodies of inland water. 
Shooting these birds and also partridges and rabbits affords 
good sport in the open seasons. Other victims for the trap or 
gun are fox, beaver, badger, otter, mink and prairie wolf or 
coyote. In the northern area larger game can be met, such as 
bears, timber wolves, caribou, moose and deer. The winter 
months, far from being a period of loneliness, are the holiday 
season of the year. Nearly every town has its skating and 
curling rink and intense enthusiasm is roused over the hockey 
matches, ice carnivals and curling bonspiels. In the summer 
these games give place to baseball, tennis, football and lacrosse. 
The church is frequently the centre of organized recreation both 
in summer and winter. 

Education. One of the chief boasts of Manitoba is its pub¬ 
lic school system, which is administered by local trustees in each 
school district under the general guidance of the Provincial 
Department of Education. The primary or public schools are 
free to all children of school age irrespective of religious denomi¬ 
nation. In rural districts the consolidated school idea, under 
which the pupils in a considerable area are carried by horse vans 
or automobiles to a central school each morning and returned 
to their homes at night, is growing in popularity. The 
vehicles used in transporting the children afford proper 
protection from inclement weather either summer or 
winter, and the establishment of consolidated schools 
has shown a pronounced increase in attendance. 

High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for 
pupils who graduate from the public schools and 
wish to continue their education or to prepare 
themselves for entrance to the University, are to be 
found in all the cities or larger towns. These schools 
are also available to pupils practically without 
charge. The University of Manitoba is situated in 
Winnipeg and is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Western Canada. 
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A feature of the educational system of Manitoba is the 
Provincial Agricultural College, located at Winnipeg. To 
this college young men and women, farmers’ sons and daughters, 
or others, may come for special training in the duties of the farm. 
The scientific and technical end of farming is now generally 
realized, and the educational system seeks to provide a training 
which will ensure success. Provision is also made by the Province 
for technical education in other branches of industry. 

Other Industries. While Manitoba is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural province and agriculture is its chief and most important 
industry, there are a number of manufactures of considerable 
significance within its borders. The growth of manufacturing 
has been in recent years notably rapid, the annual production of 
manufactured articles exceeding one hundred million dollars 
(£20,000,000). Winnipeg ranks as the fourth manufacturing 
city in Canada. Flour milling, meat packing, brick and tile 
making, are extensively engaged in, and there are substantial 
factories for the manufacture of farm machinery, wire fencing, 
leather goods, clothing, soap, carriages, etc., in the larger centres. 

Taxation. Under the Municipal Assessment Act of Mani¬ 
toba, all buildings, improvements, equipment and live stock are 
exempt from taxation in the rural districts. This means that 
farms are taxed on the land value only. The tax on each quarter 
section of farm land, 
consisting of 160 acres, 
with the small additional 
tax for school purposes, 
averages about ten dol¬ 
lars (£2) per year for the 
Province, varying ac¬ 
cording to localities. 

Soldier Settlers. 

The Soldier Settlement 
Board of Canada assists 
eligible and qualified 
ex-service men of the 
Canadian, Imperial or 
Dominions’ Forces who 
desire to settle on the 
land. The Board assists 
in the purchase of pri¬ 
vately owned farms of 
suitable quality and 
located close to markets. 

Loans are provided up 
to a maximum of seven 
thousand five hundred 
dollars (£1,500) to pur¬ 
chase and equip farms; 
up to three thousand 
dollars (£600) if they go 
on free Dominion lands. 

The Imperial ex-ser¬ 
vice man is required, on 
his arrival in Canada, 
to secure employment 
with a successful farmer 
for at least one year in 
order to become ac¬ 
quainted with Canadian 
methods. This will also 
give him an opportunity Typical church in 

of seeking a desirable 

location and completing arrangements for settlement on his own 
farm. On the purchase of a farm he is required to pay cash 
down 20 per cent, of the value of the land and of the equipment. 

In the case of free homesteads, the soldier settler is subject 
to ordinary residence regulations. In addition to the Dominion 
lands available, the Board has arranged with the Province? for 
the sale of new provincial lands which have been reserved for 
educational purposes; and a number of Indian Reservations and 
other lands not previously cultivated have been purchased by the 
Crown for settlement by returned soldiers. 

The Proof of the Pudding. Volumes may be written about 
the attractions which a province offers to new settlers, but the 
best evidence is found in the experience of those who have actually 
farmed in the country. Out of hundreds of comments from 
settlers who have found success and happiness on the Canadian 
prairies the following letter from Mr. W. B. Hall, who farms 
near Manitou, Manitoba, is selected: 

“I am an Englishman, thirty-three years of age. I left the 
homeland in the spring of 1903. I began working on a farm on 
April 1st, 1903, and stayed with the same man 2)4 years. Wages 


were not as good at that time as they are now; and I got for my 
first twelve months, just $69.00. The next year I was paid 
$10.00 a month, and the year I left I was getting $12.00 per 
month. Before leaving England, I had been a stenographer, 
and the change of work and of climate certainly made me 
perform wonders at meal times. I don’t think my first employer 
in Canada made very much profit from my presence. 

“ I next tried railroading, working for the C.P.R. on construc¬ 
tion work at $30.00 per month and board. About this time I 
was quite discouraged, mainly, I think, because I was a little 
homesick, and thought I should have made better progress. I 
forgot that ‘ Rome was not built in a day.’ At any rate, whatever 
the reason, I determined to go home, and home I went in the 
spring of 1906. I stayed in England six weeks, and then came 
back to Canada, wiser, but poorer by $200.00. 

“I landed in Canada for the second time in June, 1906, and 
arrived in Winnipeg with a one-dollar bill, my entire wealth. 
However, I obtained work immediately with a farmer and 
stayed wil h him for two years. I then went railroading, and was 
section foreman on the Grand Trunk Pacific. The call of the 
land was too strong, however, and I threw up that job and worked 
on a farm again for a few months. 

“ By October, 1907, I had managed to save $578.50, besides 
having sent home an average of $40.00 a year. I decided to 
locate a homestead, and 
went to Saskatchewan, 
where _I filed on a home¬ 
stead in the Humboldt 
district, 10 miles from 
1 own. In my homestead 
days I never turned 
down a dollar if I could 
possibly help it. I was 
always on the lookout 
for jobs close at home, 
and 1 made a consider¬ 
able amount of extra 
money in that way. 
Finally, in 1912, I ob¬ 
tained _ my patent, or 
clear title, to mji home¬ 
stead. In the winter of 
1912 I managed to per¬ 
suade a young lady that 
my name was better than 
her own, and, according¬ 
ly, we were married, and 
to my wife belongs much 
of the credit for the 
position in which I am 
to-day. Since my mar¬ 
riage I have kept more 
stock and had a better 
arden. I have always 
ad a quantity of pota¬ 
toes for sale, and other 
garden stuff. In fact, 
the cows and chickens 
and garden have been 
the mainstay in meeting 
the household expenses; 
and the proceeds of the 
crop have been applied 
to permanent improve¬ 
ments, the buying of 
stock, etc. I sold my homestead in 1917 and moved to Manitoba, 
where I bought a farm for $45.00 per acre, with all improvements. 
There is a fine, large house, with a splendid, up-to-date barn, 
and all necessary out-buildings; while the whole farm is broken 
and fenced. I have this farm about half paid for, besides having 
bought 40 acres of hay land at $15.00 per acre. I am 7)4 miles 
from town, so, last year, I bought a car, and have found it a 
great convenience and time-saver. 

“I now have six horses, eighteen head of cattle, and all 
necessary machinery, all clear of debt; besides which I have 
ten pigs, eighty-five chickens, and possibly fifty bushels of 
potatoes down cellar. There are many who have made more 
rapid progress than I, but I have always tried to be on the safe 
side and to pay for what I had before I bought anything else. 
From my experience I can advise anyone who is willing to work 
at anything to come to Canada, and if he is thrifty he cannot 
help being successful. I, myself, have never been idle more 
than four days at a time. That is one secret of success in Canada. 
Keep working steadily, and save. When you feel discouraged 
(as you surely will sometimes), stick to the job and you will 
win out. (Signed) W. B. Hall. ; ’ 
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W HAT is now the Province of Saskatchewan was originally part of the vast territory in Western Canada 
held by the Hudson’s Bay Company under a Charter received from Charles II in 1670. The land 
subsequently passed into the hands of the Canadian Government and was administered from head¬ 
quarters at Regina, now a modern and progressive city, with a population of about 40,000, and the capital of 
the Province. In 1882 the larger part of the territory controlled by the Government was divided into the 
territories of Alberta, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. It was not until 1905 that Saskatchewan was made a 
Province, with Manitoba as the boundary on the east, Alberta on the west, the United States on the south, 
and the Northwest Territories on the north. 


Saskatchewan’s area is 251,700 square miles. It exceeds in extent any European country except Russia. 
It is more than double the combined area of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and of this immense area 
about seventy-two million acres are believed to be suitable for agricultural purposes, of which less than twenty 
million acres have as yet been improved. There are, therefore, extensive opportunities for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of settlers in this one province of Western Canada alone. The present population is approximately 
700,000. 

To-day Saskatchewan produces from its less than twenty million acres of developed land more field 
grain than any other Province in Canada. Saskatchewan has in a single year produced as much as 384,156,000 
bushels of wheat, barley, oats and flax, and is, therefore, not only one of the greatest granaries of the 


Empire, but of the world. 

Half a century ago there were but few settlers in the Province. 
What agriculture there was, was practised on primitive lines. 
Buffalo herds pastured by the thousands on the prairie grass. 
The Red Indian regarded the great plains as his by right of 
inheritance. A few venturesome white settlers preceded the 
railways, which began to thread westward a little more than 
thirty years ago. With the construction and operation of railway 
lines settlers began to follow in their wake. The potential 
possibilities in such a rich soil as to be found in Saskatchewan 
were the magnet which drew those rugged pioneers, unversed 
though they were in the scientific agriculture that is now prac¬ 
tised. To-day, schools and churches are within easy walking 
or driving distance of every farm home. Telephones have 
reduced communication from what in the pioneer era took many 
hours and sometimes days, to minutes and seconds. Gone are 
the old time lumbering vehicles and in their place have come the 
more serviceable automobile. A network of railways threads 
the Province, north, south, east and west. There are over 
6,000 miles of railway lines in Saskatchewan, more than in any 
other Province of the Dominion except Ontario. The incon¬ 
veniences of the past have been supplanted by the conveniences 
that the inventions, ingenuity and courage of the present have 
evolved. Farmers have for some time realized the advantages 
and benefits to be derived from unity, as the organizations for 
co-operative buying and marketing prove. But with all the 
facilities to help the settler in this age, industry and patience 
are still required. While in the wake of settlement innumerable 
benefits have come, the settler must still use both his head and 


his hands. Grain growing alone impoverishes the land. The 
pioneers appreciated that the soil was remarkably fertile, but 
markets were distant and difficult to reach, and this fact naturally 
turned their attention to stock-raising. 

Now, things are different. Railways, good roads, scientific 
farming on a practical basis, marketing facilities and other advan¬ 
tages to the farmer have all been developed to such a degree that 
there is a tendency to exclusive grain growing. To-day, any 
elevator is a market where the farmer can be paid in spot cash 
at the prevailing rate quoted in the principal markets for his 
product. The quick success which comes with a series of good 
crops is a great inducement to exclusive grain farming, but the 
settler who takes fertility out of the soil without returning a 
reasonable amount is not the best settler for the community, nor, 
in the long run, for himself. The wise settler will, so far as may be 
practicable, aim to combine stock-raising with grain farming. The 
planting of trees and shrubs, and the cultivation of the kitchen 
garden, should by no means be overlooked. There are in Saskatch¬ 
ewan no free lands to offer within fifteen miles of a railway except, 
under certain prescribed conditions, to soldiers who took part 
in the Great War, but there is good land to be bought at reason¬ 
able prices ranging from twenty dollars (£4) to as high as one 
hundred dollars (£20) per acre, according to location and other 
factors that are considered as assets. It also is frequently 
possible to rent a farm or work one on a profit-sharing basis with 
the owner. However, the chief point the prospective settler 
should bear in mind is that the development and progress that 
have been made in the Province of Saskatchewan in recent 
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years have served to make the present opportunities even better 
than in the earlier days. The call of the West is no vain call. 
It beckons the courageous, the thrifty, the industrious, trom the 
Mother Country particularly, to a life that is essentially demo¬ 
cratic and independent, to an industry that assures the most 
encouraging returns, the basic and the noblest industry in the 
world—agriculture. 

Climate of Saskatchewan. It is becoming more generally 
recognized that the climate of Saskatchewan is one of the most 
valuable assets of the Province. Not only is it healthful and 
invigorating, but its conditions are such as to stimulate the 
agricultural possibilities of the. land, especially in respect to 

f rain growing. Spring opens in April, when seeding begins, 
n May the heat is greater than it usually is in the Eastern 
Provinces. The period of greatest heat is in the month of July, 
when as high as 100 degrees is sometimes registered, but even 
in the hottest summer weather the nights are always cool, and 
often accompanied by refreshing dews that help to moisten the 
growing crops and stimulate the growth of prairie and cultivated 
grasses. The winters are cold, the thermometer sometimes 
registering as low as 40 degrees below zero, and the snowfall is 
moderately heavy, except in the south-western part of the 
Province, where it is 
very light. The winter 
weather is, neverthe¬ 
less, healthful and in¬ 
vigorating. The air is 
clear and crisp. By 
day, the brilliant sun¬ 
shine has the effect of 
dispelling any damp¬ 
ness, and produces a 
sense of exhilaration. 

Most people prefer 
this dry cold to the 
damp, foggy weather 
in countries with a 
more temperate cli¬ 
mate. It is commonly 
remarked by settlers 
from the United King¬ 
dom that they much 
prefer the winters of 
Western Canada to the 
winters of their native 
countries. The annual 
rainfall of the Prov¬ 
ince is comparatively 
light, but the greater 
part of it comes during 
the growing season, 
which is a substantial 
benefit to the farmers. 

Not only grain, hay 
and fodder crops thrive 
abundantly in Sask¬ 
atchewan, but all kinds _ , . . 

Of vegetables. Flowers Saskatchewan ,s justly pr< 

abound in great variety 

and richness of colour, and small fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries and currants, are grown with success. 
During the summer months the average sunshine is nearly nine 
hours a day and the average number of hours of sunshine for 
the year exceeds 2,000. 

Grain Farming. It may fairly be claimed that no part of 
the British Empire is more suitable to grain farming than is 
Saskatchewan. By virtue of the abundant crops of high-grade 
wheat, oats, barley, flax and rye produced in the Province, it is 
rightly referred to as one of the greatest granaries in the Empire. 
Five times Seager Wheeler, an English settler, has won the world’s 
championship prizes for wheat grown on his farm at Rosthern, 
Saskatchewan. He has been awarded a similar honour for oats 
and barley. At international exhibitions, Mr. Wheeler has also 
won several other prizes for his grain exhibits either in seed or 
sheaves. His success is evidence what the soil and climate of 
Saskatchewan can produce. He came to Canada several years 
ago without any previous knowledge of farming. Many other 
Saskatchewan farmers, have had notable success in the largest 
international competitions. A particularly striking example is 
found in the case of Messrs. J. C. Hill & Sons, of Lloydminster, 
who, without previous knowledge of farming, came to Canada 
with the Barr colonists. They had the distinction of winning, 
three times in succession, the silver cup offered by the State of 
Colorado, valued at fifteen hundred dollars (£300), for the best 
oat* in the world, and so becoming owners of the cup. Many a 


farmer's mantel-piece in Saskatchewan is decorated with silver¬ 
ware won at international competitions where the best grain, 
vegetables, or live stock of America was on exhibition. 

The soil of Saskatchewan is similar to that of Manitoba, a 
loamy clay, remarkably well suited for growing grain without 
the aid of artificial fertilizer. In the winter the frost penetrates 
the ground to a considerable depth, which provides moisture for 
the crops as it. exudes in the spring. While the average produc¬ 
tion of wheat in the Province is lower than in the United King¬ 
dom and some of the European countries, it should be borne ui 
mind that in Europe farming is done in a comparatively small 
acreage, while in Western Canada it is engaged in on a large 
scale. The smallest farm is never less than 160 acres—a quarter 
section it is called—and fields are for the most part unbroken 
by fences or hedges, so that the necessary work is done much 
more quickly. The average farm holding is considerably more 
than 160 acres. Many farmers cultivate a half section and some 
a full section of 640 acres, or more. The production of grain 
per farmer is, therefore, much more in Western Canada than it 
is in the older countries. Wheat shows an average of about 
16 bushels to the acre, oats 33 bushels, barley 24 bushels, rye 
13 bushels, and flax 9 bushels. 

Practically the 
same conditions for 
preparing virgin or new 
homestead land as 
noted in the Manitoba 
section of this booklet 
apply to Saskatch¬ 
ewan. . It should be 
borne in mind by the 
prospective settler that 
rich as is the soil of the 
Prairie Provinces—un¬ 
equalled for growing 
grain of the highest 
quality—this kind of 
farming, as"has already 
been stated, should 
not be followed exclu¬ 
sively. To ensure the 
greatest success it 
should be combined 
with the raising of live 
stock, and well bred 
stock at that. 

There are excel¬ 
lent facilities for mar¬ 
keting grain in the 
Province. All grain is 
sold according to 
grades established by 
Dominion Government 
law, and inspectors, 
employed by the Gov¬ 
ernment, decide the 
grade. The handling 
and marketing of grain 
has received the spec¬ 
ial attention of both the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
during recent years. Much of the grain for export is handled 
through elevators, located at almost every railway station, and 
owned principally by grain companies, milling companies, and 
farmers’ co-operative associations. All grain dealers in Western 
Canada are licensed and bonded, thus securing the farmer 
against loss through improper treatment or financial irrespon¬ 
sibility. At the elevator at his nearest railway station the 
farmer may deliver his grain, and receive cash for it; or if he 
prefers to have it held for a time with the prospect of obtaining 
a better price, he may store it in the elevator and secure a 
storage ticket on which is stated the number of bushels of a 
certain grade to which he is entitled. If he prefers to load his 
product into a railway car without dealing with the elevator, 
this can be easily done over a loading platform which, by law, 
the railways must build at every station where one is required. 

The inspection and weighing charges and commission together 
amount to about one cent (one half-penny) per bushel. 

In addition to the grain elevators at the farmer’s nearest 
railway station, immense interior storage elevators are provided 
by the Canadian Government at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, 
in Saskatchewan, and also at Calgary, in Alberta. Immediately 
after harvest, when millions of bushels are being marketed by 
farmers every day, these great storage warehouses assist in pro¬ 
viding an immediate outlet for the wheat which is pouring into 
the country elevators. During that time, too, the railway* 
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make special efforts to handle the crop, and trains, each carrying 
a thousand tons or more of wheat, roar down every main line 
and branch line in the country. Most of the wheat is shipped 
by railway train to Port Arthur or Fort William, at the head of 
the Great Lakes, where it is again stored in huge elevators until 
such time as it can be loaded into boats for transportation to 
Liverpool and the other great grain markets of the world. The 
elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur provide storage room 
for. over 54,000,000 bushels of grain. There are also elevator 
facilities at Vancouver for shipping grain destined for points in 
Asia, or the Pacific Coast of America, or Europe via the Panama 
Canal. It may fairly be claimed that nowhere in the world is 
the handling of great quantities of grain better organized, or 
carried on more to the advantage of the farmer, than in Canada. 


Stock Raising and Dairying. Though Saskatchewan is 
notable as a profitable grain growing country, it offers splendid 
opportunities for mixed farming, which embraces the production 
of wheat and other cereals with the raising of horses, sheep, 
pigs, and cattle for beef and dairy purposes. If this system is 
followed, any falling off in the average crop yield will be made 
less serious by the returns from the dairy produce and the sale 
of live stock. This is being more and more appreciated as the 
increase in the number of farm animals in recent years indicates. 
There are in Saskatchewan more than 1,379,000 head of cattle 
of which about 375,000 are milch cows, over 1,078,000 horses 
432,367 swine, 147,000 sheep, and there is also the huge total of 
8,515,000 poultry, of which 8,079,000 are hens. These figures 
show a substantial increase over the previous compilation, and 
indicate that the advantages of stock raising with grain growing 
are being recognized. 


. The demand for pure bred stock is increasing, and the dairy 
industry is being firmly established in many sections, being 
encouraged by the creamery system inaugurated and controlled 
by the Provincial Government. Some parts of the Province are 
especially adapted to dairy farming. There is a ready market 
for the products in the cities and towns in Saskatchewan and 
also for the export. The annual production of creamery and 
dairy butter amounts to over 9,000,000 pounds, valued at about 
six million, one hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars (£1,- 
238,000). _ Bacon hogs are very successfully raised in conjunction 
with dairying, the skimmed milk making excellent food for fatten- 
ln S- Packing and cold storage plants located in Western Canada 
pay the prevailing market prices for hogs or beef cattle, and thus 
obviate the necessity of long shipment to markets. Moreover, 
buyers make their purchases either on the farmer’s own premises 
or at a nearby stockyard or shipping point. Sheep farming is 
not as extensively engaged in as might be expected, but sheep, 
are raised in Saskatchewan with success. The dry winters are 
favourable to sheep raising. 

Before the Province became settled and developed to the 
extent it now is, horse breeding and ranching were carried on to 
a much greater extent than is the case at present. The division 
of extensive areas into comparatively small farms has broken 
up the ranches in many parts of the Province. There is, never¬ 


theless, a profitable and increasing business done in horse breed¬ 
ing. Percherons and Clydesdales are the two breeds most 
favoured. Notwithstanding the popularity of farm tractors 
a j V 1 - 6 motor car > there a good demand for the well-bred horse, 
and his worth to the farmer is not likely ever to be seriously 
lowered. 

The Farm Garden. Almost every flower and vegetable 
that can be grown in the ordinary home garden in the United 
Kingdom can be produced in Western Canada. Small fruits, 
such as raspberries, strawberries, currants and gooseberries, 
flourish and ripen in any part of the Province, with the exception 
of the extreme northerly section. Potatoes yield an average of 
over 148 bushels to the acre, taking a ten-year period. As high 
as 170 bushels to the acre has been the average in a single year. 
j-ui fa r m ? arden > besides providing a variety of wholesome 
edibles for the family table, usually has a surplus as well as waste 
produce that serves as food for pigs and poultry. The farm 
garden for growing flowers, fruit and vegetables should be a 
permanent institution of every western Canadian farm home, 
and the settler will find it more than worth his while to plant 
trees, which can be obtained free—subject to certain reasonable 
conditions- from the Dominion Government Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head, Saskatchewan. Officials of the Experi¬ 
mental Farm will advise him, without charge, the particular 
kinds of trees that thrive best in the district in which he locates. 

Hay and Pasture. The excellent quality of native grasses 
that sustained huge herds of buffalo, antelope, elk and moose 
in the days when they roamed the prairies, remains to-day. 
Where it is not possible to pasture cattle on prairie grass, domes- 
tic or cultivated varieties are grown, such as timothy, brome, 
alfalla and clover, and, as in Manitoba, these are being more 
extensively produced as fodder crops for cattle. Fodder corn 
is also grown in many places. The prairie grasses, when cut 
before they are ripe, make a very nutritious hay. This hay 
usually contains native legumes, such as wild vetch, which 
increase the protein or fattening content of the whole, thus 
greatly improving it in quality. When cut at the right time 
and properly cured, this hay does not differ essentially in feeding 
value from that produced from the cultivated grasses. The best 
hay crops from cultivated grasses for general use in the Province 
are western rye, brome and alfalfa, either singly or in com¬ 
bination. Brome grass and alfalfa make the best permanent 


Fertilizing. The outstanding characteristic of the soil of 
Saskatchewan and of the whole prairies is the large proportion 
of vegetable matter and nitrogen it possesses. It is to this the 
soil owes its remarkable fertility and lasting quality. Artificial 
fertilizer, therefore, is not required, but if the farmer ignores 
rational farming methods by following grain farming alone, he 
will ultimately pay for his folly. In order to make the fertility 
of the soil a lasting resource, grain growing and the raising of 
live stock must be combined. The importance of this com¬ 
bination of farming cannot be too strongly emphasized if per¬ 
manent success is to be attained and the fertility of the soil 
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preserved. The severe frosts with the accompanying dry cold 
are factors in maintaining fertility. They lock up the stores of 
plant food from the autumn until the spring. Moreover, the 
moderate rainfall of the prairies prevents loss of soil by erosion. 
It has been found by experts that wherever the productivity 
of the soil has been reduced, the cause is due to careless farming 
methods, such as ignoring the importance of mixed farming and 
the rotation of crops. 

Fuel and Water. Lignite coal is the chief fuel used by the 
majority of settlers in the rural districts of Saskatchewan. 
There are rich deposits of it in the Estevan district, in the south¬ 
eastern section of the Province. A process for carbonizing and 
briquetting this fuel, believed to be very successful for com¬ 
mercial use, has been evolved, and the Dominion Government 
and the Provincial Governments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
are erecting plants to apply the process to manufacture. Briquet¬ 
ting simplifies the shipping and storing of lignite and renders its 
use more economical and convenient. Lignite can also be burned 
as it is taken from the ground, for much of it is not mined, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but is found below a shallow 
surface of soil. In the northern part of the Province there are 
extensive areas of bush and timber, from which settlers draw 
their fuel supply. There is also a considerable lumbering indus¬ 
try in this district. 

To the prospective settler an adequate water supply is a 
matter of great importance. In many parts of Saskatchewan 
good water for domestic and general use can be obtained from 
wells at a depth of ten to thirty feet. In some districts it is 
necessary to go con¬ 
siderably deeper in 
order to be assured of 
a definite quantity. 

There are a great num¬ 
ber of large and small 
fresh water lakes 
throughout the Prov¬ 
ince, as a glance at 
the map of Saskatch¬ 
ewan in this booklet 
will disclose. The 
principal rivers are the 
North and South Sask¬ 
atchewan, which con¬ 
verge into one great 
river east of Prince Al¬ 
bert, and the Churchill, 
both of which flow into 
Hudson Bay. Lakes, 
rivers, wells, springs, 
and sloughs provide the 
general water supply, 
and in some cases rain 
water is conserved for 
domestic use. 

Transportation. It has already been stated that the rail¬ 
way mileage in Saskatchewan exceeds 6,000 miles, and as in 
the neighbouring Province of Manitoba, the three transconti- 
“Ii J In £? t ! ie Canadian National, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Pacific Railways cross the Province. The 
Canadian Pacific, by co-operation with the Soo Line, furnishes 
? ,re £t connection from Moose Jaw to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
in the United States, and intermediate points. Railway stations 
are usually located at intervals of about eight miles along each 
line of railway, and at each of these stations a country town 
springs up, which is the marketing centre for the community. 

1 he system of roads is designed to offer the greatest possible 
facility for reaching the markets and shipping centres. On the 
improvement of these roads the Provincial Government annually 
spends a liberal sum, and grants to aid in the work are given by 
the Dominion Government. 

Social Conditions. Though the Province of Saskatchewan 
offers such attractive opportunities to agricultural settlers to 
produce profitable crops by their labour, that inducement 
would not appeal to the best type of settler were the social con- 
d.tmnsnot such as to make life enjoyable. Plenty of work is a 
good thing, but a little leisure and the means to spend it happily 
are.even better things. The settler need have no fear of lack of 
social opportunities. The social progress of the Province in 
every direction has been remarkable in recent years, due to a 
great extent to the interest manifested by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in what affects the social welfare of the residents in the 
rural districts. Progressive legislation has been drafted with 
the object of making the settlers’ life more pleasant. As referred 
to already, the telephone, the motor car, an elaborate network 
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of railways, have contributed much to eliminating the loneliness 
and isolation that were the lot of the farmer a few years ago. 
The growth of settlement has seen churches, schools, community 
and social clubs, women’s clubs and institutes established in 
almost every municipality. Such cities as Regina, the capital, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, the seat of the University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, Prince Albert, Swift Current, North Battleford, Wey- 
burn, and the large towns of Yorkton, Melville, Lloydminster, 
Watrous, etc., all have institutions for social amusement. 

Under an Act recently passed by the Legislature, rural hospitals 
may be established by joint municipalities, the maintenance 
being paid for by very reasonable fees from patients and by 
grants from the Government of the Province and the joint 
municipalities. Maternity cases are treated for two weeks 
without charge. Some of these hospitals are in operation. 
They are built and equipped on the most modern lines and the 
medical and nursing staffs are qualified graduates in their 
professions. 

Law and order are everywhere zealously respected, and are 
nowhere more appreciated than in Western Canada. The 
famous Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal 
North West Mounted Police) still function on the prairies, but 
more particularly in the districts somewhat remote from the 
more settled areas. 

Amusements and Recreation. The love of sport is an 
inherent characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, and in Saskat- 
chewan there is a variety of opportunities for its indulgence. 

Baseball, lacrosse and 
football, the three prin¬ 
cipal outdoor games 
played in Canada, all 
have their devotees 
in the rural districts 
during the summer 
months. Cricket, the 
national game of the 
United Kingdom, is 
also popular among 
the settlers from the 
Old Country. In the 
winter, hockey and 
curling and dancing 
hold the chief place 
on the recreation pro¬ 
gramme. There is a 
wide range of choice 
for the lover of field 
sports. Prairie chick¬ 
ens, wild ducks, and 
wild geese are plentiful 
and make a delectable 
change in the family 
menu. In the north¬ 
ern part of the Pro¬ 
vince there _ are vast areas where moose, wapiti, black tail 
and whitetail deer and black bear may be hunted. There is 
good sport and considerable revenue to be derived from hunting 
or trapping the coyote or prairie wolf, badgers, foxes, mink and 
other fur-bearing animals. 

Excellent fish, such as trout, whitefish, pike, perch, tullibee 
and suckers, abound in the lakes and rivers. In some the 
majestic sturgeon can be angled. 

Education. The education system of Saskatchewan is 
most thorough and comprehensive. The chief institution is 
the Provincial University, situated at Saskatoon, and the neces¬ 
sary opportunities for learning reach out in a generous way to 
the rural schools, all of which, from the University down, come 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Education of the 
Provincial Government. In all the primary schools education 
is free to all, irrespective of religion; the utmost religious freedom 
is enjoyed, not only in Saskatchewan, but throughout Canada. 

Since the Province was established in 1905, the Government 
has spent more than thirteen million, two hundred thousand 
dollars (£2,640,000), for educational purposes. To this must 
be added the large sums raised by debentures in school districts, 
which are administered by local trustees elected by the people. 
There are now about 4,345 public or primary schools in the 
Province, arid 24 high schools or collegiate institutes, where for 
very small fees students may prepare for entrance to the Uni¬ 
versity. The School Act provides for the establishment of 
schools wherever necessary, and any portion of the Province 
with an area not exceeding twenty square miles may be organized 
into a school district, provided there are residing therein ten 







children of school age and four persons, each of whom on its 
organization is liable to be assessed for school purposes. These 
schools are under the control of local bodies of trustees who 
appoint the teachers, but the Provincial Department of Educa¬ 
tion issues the necessary certificates of qualification. Consoli¬ 
dated school districts were inaugurated in 1913, and there are 
now sixteen consolidated schools in operation. 

„ Normal schools for the training of teachers are located at 
Regina and Saskatoon, and well equipped high schools are also 
in those cities, also at Moose Jaw, Prince Albert, Moosomin, 
Weyburn, North Battleford, Qu’Appelle, Carlisle, Estevan, 
Indian Head, Areola, Oxbow and Yorkton. One of the require¬ 
ments of a teacher in Saskatchewan is that he or she hold a 
certificate in first aid work issued by the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

At the College of Agriculture, affiliated with the University 
of Saskatchewan, young men may acquire special training in 
farming and young women receive instruction in domestic science. 
Technical education in other branches of industry is also pro¬ 
vided for by the Province. All the cities and towns and some 
of the larger villages have free public libraries. 

Other Industries. The manufactures of the Province, 
though relatively unimportant, have increased more than 150 
per cent, in value of products since 1905. Regina, Prince 
Albert, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw are the chief centres of manu¬ 
facturing. The chief industries are flour milling, lumbering, 
and the manufacture of bricks and cement. There are a number 
of foundries and machine shops located at various points. 

Taxation. To the prospective settler in the United King¬ 
dom who intends to take up agricultural land in Western Canada, 
the question of taxation is important. In the rural municipali¬ 
ties of Saskatchewan the.burden of taxation is placed entirely 
on the land. No farmer is asked to pay taxes on his buildings, 
6tock, . implements or any personal property he may have. 
Land is assessed at its fair value. The average rate of assess¬ 
ment in the rural municipalities of Saskatchewan for the year 
1919 was 6.40 mills on the dollar of the assessed valuation (equal 
to less than twopence on the pound). Taxes are assessed against 
the land for municipal, school, supplementary revenue, public 
revenue and wild lands. Municipal and school taxes are self- 
explanatory terms. The supplementary revenue rate of one 
cent per acre is for the maintenance of the educational institu¬ 
tions of the Province. It is remitted by the municipality to 
the Provincial Treasurer, by whom it is disbursed for the support 
of primary and secondary educational institutions, and the 
provincial university and agricultural college. 

The public revenue rate is used for patriotic and relief pur¬ 
poses and to assist in the rehabilitation of soldiers into civil life 
and employment. The wild lands tax of one per cent, of the 
assessed value of the land is levied against those lands that are 
unoccupied and unimproved. A farmer who cultivates his 
land has no wild lands tax to pay. 

The settler may ask, how is it possible in a new country like 
Western Canada, where the settlement is somewhat sparse, to 
furnish the highest, class of education without high taxes? 
There are two principal reasons why this can be done. One is 
co-operation. All the children, or nearly all, 
go to the same schools; there is no elaborate 
boarding school system to be supported 
either out of the revenues or out of private 
means. The other reason is the foresight 
of the Government when the lands were first 
surveyed for settlement. At that time two 
sections of land in every, township (a 
township consists of 36 sections) were set 
aside as school lands. A portion of these 
lands has since been sold from time to time 


and the proceeds are used as a fund to assist education. In this 
way the burden of taxation on the settler is reduced to a figure 
which would not otherwise be possible. 

The average amount of taxes paid on a quarter section of land 
(160 acres) in the Province is approximately thirty-two dollars 
(about £6 8s. Od.) a year. This does not include the rate levied 
under the Municipal Hail Insurance Act, as this rate is only 
imposed in the municipalities which have passed a by-law under 
the Act providing for the indemnification of the owners of crops 
damaged or destroyed by hail. As this tax is really an insurance 
against loss, it should not, properly speaking, be called a tax, 
although it is chargeable against the land. 

Where the. settlers in any district desire the. advantages of 
telephone service, they may organize themselves into a company 
and have a telephone line constructed along the highway adjoin¬ 
ing their farms. The cost of this line is met by debentures 
issued by the company, and the repayment of the debentures is 
provided for by a charge against the lands adjoining the tele¬ 
phone line. If the hail insurance and telephone rates are added 
to the sum of thirty-two dollars, the average settler will pay in 
the neighbourhood of fifty dollars (£10) taxes per annum on each 
quarter section. 

Provision is made in the law for the establishment of hospital 
districts with a view to ensuring needed hospital accommodation 
to settlers in rural sections of the Province. Where such dis¬ 
tricts are formed, a special tax to meet the cost of the erection of 
the hospital and its maintenance may be levied. 

Soldier Settlement. Exactly the same regulations re¬ 
specting Imperial soldiers who wish to take advantage of the 
Soldier Settlement Act of Canada as described in the Manitoba 
section of this booklet, page 11, apply to Saskatchewan. 

A Woman’s Opinion of Saskatchewan. “For nearly 
thirty years, my husband and myself worked very hard in 
England,” writes Mrs. F. E. Shepherd, of Senate, Saskatchewan. 
“At the end of that time, we had just as much money as we 
originally started with, plus seven rather delicate children, so 
we took our courage in both hands and, cutting loose from the 
old home, sailed for the new. We arrived in Regina with five 
hundred dollars (£100) in our pockets in March, 1909, and 
located homesteads about half-way between that city and 
Saskatoon. 

“Later, when the oldest boy wanted to get married, we left 
him the home place and went pioneering again, this time about 
45 miles south of Maple Creek. In 1915, 50 acres of oats averaged 
over 100 bushels to the acre and 100 acres of wheat averaged 
30 bushels per acre, all with no special cultivation. Everything 
was going finely, but the war intervened. It was decided that 
two of the boys should go while the others held on here. It was 
a happy day for us all when they both arrived home safe and 
sound, and full of their adventures during the war. 

“We were butchers in the old country; hardly knew what it 
was to see a field of wheat growing. Had we remained there, 
we would have had nothing more than an old age pension to 
look forward to. To-day, in Canada, we have two distinct 
farms and a ranch of 2,660 acres leased land and 2,720 acres 
deeded land, with house, barn, etc., on each place, and full lines 
of machinery. We have 45 horses, 104 cattle, 12 pigs, and 
100 hens. All we want now is some sheep, and we intend to 
get them before long. 

“ If you really want to get out of the rut, and are willing to 
rough it a little; if you have children—the more the better; if 
you want to live a free, independent life, Canada is the place 
for you. Don’t be afraid if people tell you you will have to work 
hard. I never saw any farmer yet who worked as hard out here, 
either summer or winter, as ary ordinary tradesman has to do in 
England all the year round, and what has he by the time he is 
sixty? But we don’t want any really lazy people; they are no 
good in Canada or anywhere else. 

“(Signed) Mrs. F. E. Shepherd.” 










ALBERTA, the most westerly of the three prairie provinces, differs considerably from the other two, 
Al especially in respect to its topography and climate, but like Manitoba and Saskatchewan it is also a 
great grain growing and cattle raising country. It has enormous mineral wealth, coal and natural gas 
being particularly abundant, while there are indications of large supplies of oil. The Province has three 
broad natural divisions, Southern, Central and Northern Alberta. The first is level or rolling, treeless, prairie 
land, running from the boundary line of the United States to the Red Deer River, 100 miles north of Calgary. 
Sixty miles on the western end of this territory is in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, the crest line of 
which forms the boundary line of British Columbia. The altitude is high and the rainfall comparatively light. 
In some sections irrigation has been adopted and remarkable crops are grown, particularly of alfalfa. For 
many years this country was a veritable rancher’s paradise. It is still a great ranching country. Live stock 
can be kept out of doors the year round, as the winters are comparatively mild, owing to the frequent warm, 
dry Chinook winds which come over the mountains. These winds affect, to a more or less degree, almost the 
entire area of the Province. 

No part of Western Canada is, perhaps, so rich in romance as Southern Alberta. It was—and to a 
certain extent still is—the home of the cattle rancher and the cow puncher. Many of the big ranches have, 
however, in recent years been bought by settlers for grain growing and mixed farming. H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, with all the Empire to choose from, during his visit to Canada in 1919 bought a ranch near High 
River and on it is raising pure bred horses, cattle and sheep. 

west by British Columbia and on the north by the 60th parallel 
of latitude, beyond which is the Northwest Territories, a part 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

The early history of Alberta is linked with the North-West 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose trading 
ramifications, directed from London, reached out practically 
all over the prairies and into what were then the remote regions 
beyond. It is also of interest to Britishers that the Province 
was named in honour of Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
Alberta, daughter of the late Queen Victoria and wife of the 
Marquis of Lorne, who was a Governor General of,Canada. 
The name was given when a great part of the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories was organized into the districts of Assiniboia, Saskatche¬ 
wan and Alberta, in 1882. Four years later the main artery of 
the Canadian Pacific was operating to the Pacific Coast and 
provided the medium for rapid communication with the east 
and the west. 

Practical development really began with the completion of 
the transcontinental railway. The early influx of settlers was 
largely from the United Kingdom. As development progressed 
there has been won from these rich lands, stretching eastward 
from the towering and majestic Rockies, an enormous contri¬ 
bution in foodstuffs and minerals to the world’s urgent needs. 
Rapidly growing and modern cities and towns are permanently 
established where in the early eighties outposts of trading com¬ 
panies were located Or a tribe of redskins had their tepees pitched. 
Calgary, the largest city in the Province, with a population of 
about 75,000, was a Royal North West Mounted Police outpost 
thirty-five years ago, and Edmonton, the capital, with about 


Central Alberta extends from the Red Deer River northward 
to the height of land between the Athabaska and Peace Rivers. 
In this district the soil is rich and capable of producing, under 
proper cultivation, splendid crops of wheat, oats, barley, flax 
and rye, and being well watered, is excellently suited for mixed 
farming, that is, dairying, grain growing, and raising live stock. 

Northern Alberta embraces a part of what is known as the 
Peace River district, less developed than the other two divisions, 
but rapidly being colonized. It is a country of great potential 
possibilities. Railways are threading into the enormous tracts 
of open prairie land and the sections both lightly and heavily 
wooded. The greater severity of winter weather which would 
naturally be expected in the Peace River district is, to a large 
extent, offset by the lower altitude. 

Alberta was incorporated as a Province of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1905, and has since shown rapid development. The 
enormous agricultural possibilities have so far only been touched, 
for only about 8,000,000 of the 105,000,000 acres of land suitable 
for cultivation has been brought under the plough, so that the 
settlers’ heritage is in no danger of early exhaustion. As in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the free lands for fifteen miles 
adjacent to the railways have been reserved for soldiers who 
fought in the recent world war, but in all of these Provinces 
improved lands can be bought from twenty dollars (£4) to one 
hundred dollars (£20) per acre. 

The Province has an area of 255,285 square miles, the length 
from north to south being 760 miles, and the average width 
from east to west, 336 miles. It is bounded on the south by 
the State of Montana, on the east by Saskatchewan, on the 
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60,000 inhabitants, the seat of the splendidly equipped Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, was a primitive village at that time. Progress, 
marching hand in hand with courage, industry and a sense of 
the true purpose of life, has produced from the surface of the 
soil a generous bounty, and from beneath the surface, invaluable 
minerals. 

The field crops of Alberta are valued at more than one hun¬ 
dred and forty-nine million dollars (£29,800,000) annually, and 
beef cattle from the ranches of the Province provide many a 
prime joint on the tables of residents in the Old Country. It 
is from the fertile plains of these prairie provinces that the 
Mother Country will continue to draw in growing measure for 
her chief sources of food. 

To those who wish to contribute to this worthy purpose and 
at the same time engage in the healthful and very profitable— 
if the proper farming policy is observed—vocation of agri¬ 
culture, Alberta, with its vast opportunities, its scenic beauties, 
its democratic conditions of society and its other advantages, 
bids the prospective settler a cordial welcome to make his home 
in this highly favourable Province of Canada. 

Climate. The climate of Alberta is, in the main, similar 
to that of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but there are certain 
important differences. In Southern Alberta both rainfall and 
snowfall are light, and the warm Chinook winds, which come 
over the Rocky Mountains, make the winters much milder than 
would otherwise be the case, and periods of severe cold are not 
usually of long duration. There is no dampness in the air 
during the cold spells, and the atmosphere being clear and crisp 
produces a feeling of vigour. The days are bright and sunny. 
The Province is popularly called “Sunny Alberta.” In the 
south the Chinooks occur more frequently than in the Central 
and Northern divisions, and usually traffic is on wheels the year 
round. Elsewhere, however, the snow remains at sufficient depth 
for good sleighing. 

In the summer months the days are hot and the nights cool. 
When the days are longest it is still twilight at ten o’clock at 
night, and dawn breaks about three o’clock in the morning. 

Usually the season’s work on the land begins in April and 
seeding is completed in May. In Southern Alberta these opera¬ 
tions are done somewhat earlier. The fall or autumn is regarded 
as the most pleasant season of the year, the air being comfort¬ 
ably crisp and cool. All harvesting operations are carried on 
and completed in the open. 

The average annual precipitation for the Province is 13.35 
inches, the rainfall being greatest from May to August, the time 
when it is most needed for the crops. 

On the whole, the climate of Alberta is one of its chief attrac¬ 
tions. _ It has all the elements, except in some limited areas 
where it is rather dry, that assure the best results being obtained 
from all kinds of farming. 

Grain Farming. Alberta is well adapted to the growing 
of small grain, such as wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax and peas. 
Some of these cereals grow better in certain districts, but all can 
be grown profitably and successfully throughout the Province. 
The wheat grown is of the best hard quality and the average 
yield is 17 bushels per acre, though the average for one year has 


been as high as 31 bushels. One of the best yields ever recorded 
over a large acreage is that of the Noble Foundation Company, 
which operates a farm of over 20,000 acres at Nobleford, Southern 
Alberta. In 1914 this farm produced 54,330 bushels of high- 
grade wheat from a thousand acres—an average of 54.3 bushels 
per acre. Wheat grown in the same part of the Province has 
won the world’s first prize. Most of the crop cultivated is 
spring wheat, that is, it is sown in the spring; but winter wheat, 
which is sown in the autumn, can be grown in some sections, 
principally in the south, with success. The average yield per 
acre of winter wheat is 20.75 bushels. 

Oats thrive particularly well in Alberta. Yields of over 100 
bushels per acre are frequently grown and from 50 to 60 bushels 
to the acre is a common production. Alberta oats have won 
the world’s championship prize on two occasions. Barley is 
another cereal that grows bountifully in the Province. For 
three years in succession, barley from Alberta won the world's 
first prize and has also won the world’s championship. Flax 
is not grown so extensively in Alberta as in the other two prairie 
provinces, but it can be produced successfully and is a profitable 
crop to grow. It is grown in many cases by new settlers the 
first year, as it can be sown later than other grain crops. 

Practically the same facilities for marketing grain and other 
crops that have been mentioned in the Manitoba and Saskat¬ 
chewan sections of this booklet prevail in Alberta. There are 
over five hundred elevators in the Province, and all grain dealers 
are licensed and bonded under legislation passed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The law provides that a loading platform shall be at 
every railway station where it is required to facilitate loading 
the farmer's products direct from his waggon to the railway car. 
It cannot again be too strongly emphasized that grain growing 
alone very seriously impoverishes the soil. Fertility can only 
be maintained by combining the growing of cereals with dairying, 
the raising of live stock, and the keeping of poultry. Particulars 
of the peculiarities of any district, and advice on any farming 
methods, are readily obtainable free from Experimental farms 
in the Province, maintained by the Dominion Government, or 
at the Provincial agricultural schools. These institutions are 
maintained for the purpose of rendering every possible assistance 
in an educational way to the settler. 

Stock Raising and Dairying. There has been an incred¬ 
ible development in stock raising in Alberta, since the first herd 
of one thousand head of cattle were imported in 1879 into the 
Province, or territory as it then was. The object of this importa¬ 
tion was to provide the basis of a meat supply for the Indians, 
for the herds of buffalo had disappeared—killed and driven 
back by settlement. 

It was quickly learned that Alberta was an ideal country 
for all kinds of domestic live stock. The Province soon became 
famous for its ranches. It was found that huge droves of horses, 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, could thrive on the abundance 
of natural grasses. Ranching is not now so generally practised 
along the lines that prevailed in earlier years, but stock raising 
and dairying on a more scientific basis are developing rapidly. 
There were in Alberta, according to a recent census of farm 
animals, over 800,000 horses, 1,584,000 cattle, of which 336,596 
were milch cows; 364,000 sheep; 445,858 swine; and 4,426,000 
poultry. 

The advantages of raising pure-bred stock are being increas¬ 
ingly appreciated, and the officials of both the Dominion and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture are doing everything 


Alfalfa is among the richest of Alberta’s crops. It is peculiarly suited to the irrigation districts 
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possible to encourage farmers to improve the quality of their 
stock. Sheep breeding received a great impetus during the war, 
and is a very profitable branch of farming, for in addition to a 
ready market for mutton, good prices have prevailed for wool. 
The growth of this industry in the Province may be understood 
when it is mentioned that thirty-six years ago the annual wool 
shipment totalled only 70,000 pounds; now it is more than 
2,000,000 pounds. 

The first settlers in Alberta, especially in the Southern divi¬ 
sion, devoted their efforts principally to the production of grain 
and beef cattle, but in recent years dairying has received a fuller 
share of its due recognition. This is particularly so in the Central 
and Northern areas. The rapid rise of the cities of Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, has created a demand 
for milk, cream and butter, and if wheat is king in the Province, 
the dairy cow is unquestionably the queen. The Government 
exercises careful supervision over the production of dairy pro¬ 
ducts, and agencies such as agricultural schools, experimental 
farms and travelling experts are endeavouring to show farmers 
how profitable it is to practise careful grading of herds and the 
proper handling of milk. The value of the dairy products exceeds 
thirty-one million, six hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
annually (£6,325,000), an increase of over three hundred per 
cent, in a period of six years. 


is worked to prevent evaporation. The practice of ploughing 
a percentage of the total acreage and leaving it fallow for a 
year is generally followed throughout Western Canada. 

The Farm Garden. The soil of Alberta responds gener¬ 
ously to the cultivation of all the products of the farm or home 
garden. Potatoes of exceptionally good quality grow abun¬ 
dantly all over the Province, and the annual total yield exceeds 
8,240,000 bushels. Beets, carrots, cabbage, parsnips, onions, 
lettuce, radish, peas, beans, squash, pumpkins, asparagus and 
rhubarb can be grown equal in quantity and flavour to those 
grown in Eastern Canada or the United Kingdom. Cucumbers 
and tomatoes grow profitably. Apples are not grown in com¬ 
mercial quantities, but almost every variety of small fruits 
ripen, and on the irrigated lands of Southern Alberta are grown 
for the market. 

The Province is conspicuous for its great natural flower 
wealth and still more for the wealth and brilliancy of its garden 
flowers. _ All the common annuals and perennials bloom as 
well as in the Old Country, and ornamental trees and shrubs 
thrive likewise. It should be the aim of every settler to have 
a number of trees on his farm. Trees can be successfully grown 
on the prairie with proper cultivation. 



Irrigation and Dry Farming. In some portions of Alberta 
the light rainfall has led farmers to devise means of conserving 
moisture or increasing the water supply. There are two methods 
by which this can be done: irrigation and dry farming. The 
country, fortunately, lends itself very readily to irrigation, as 
it lies for the most part in gentle slopes receding from the high¬ 
lands of the foothills. It is also fortunate in possessing immense 
supplies of water which pour down in mountain rivers that are 
at flood tide in midsummer, during the irrigation season. 

Irrigation projects may be undertaken either by corporations 
or by associations of farmers formed for the purpose, or in some 
cases by individual farmers. The right to use the water for 
irrigation purposes must be obtained from the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment, but no charge is made for this privilege other than a 
nominal license fee. As a rule the water is brought in ditches 
to the boundary of the settler’s farm by the irrigation company; 
from that point on the farmer handles it himself, but has the advice 
of the company’s engineers as to the running of his ditches and 
the advice of agricultural experts as to the proper use of water. 
Although land which is under irrigation costs more per acre 
than non-irrigated land, the production is much greater 
and surer, and well established irrigated farms' are 
much in demand. The advantages of irrigation in 
the growing of all kinds of grain crops, roots, vege¬ 
tables and fodders, have been amply demonstrated. 

The principal companies engaged in irrigation 
enterprise are the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Canada Land and Irrigation Company. The 
irrigated lands lie mainly between Calgary and 
Medicine Hat, and in the Lethbridge district. 

Dry farming is the name given to the practice of 
keeping land fallow every second or third year for 
the purpose of conserving the moisture in the soil 
and thus having an average of more than one year’s 
moisture for one year’s crop. The land is ploughed 
deep so that it will receive moisture readily and 
hold a good supply of it. The surface of the land 


Hay and Pasture. As the acreage of natural pasture lands 
of the Province is being reduced by settlement, farmers are 
turning to the cultivation of tame grasses, several varieties of 
which can be easily grown, for hay and pasture. Alfalfa for 
both pasture and forage is a highly valuable and profitable crop 
in Alberta. Over forty thousand tons are produced annually 
in the Lethbridge district alone under irrigation, the yield, 
under favourable conditions, being about from three and a half 
to four tons per acre per season. Two cuttings are usually made 
in a season, and occasionally three. It is also grown on un¬ 
watered lands. Alfalfa is very rich in protein quality. Recent 
experiments with sunflowers for silage promise good results. 
As high as fourteen to fifteen tons of green silage can be grown 
from an acre of the mammoth Russian sunflowers, which make, 
when cured in a silo, a very rich forage, especially for beef and 
dairy cattle. Corn and green 
oats also make good forage. 
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Fertilizing. What is true of the two adjoining Provinces 
to the east in regard to fertilizing, is equally true of Alberta. 
The soil does not need any artificial enrichment, but the produc¬ 
tive quality is inevitably reduced by grain farming alone. The 
best way to maintain fertility is to pursue a policy of mixed 
farming, and it is, moreover, the policy that assures the most 
profitable revenue. 

Fuel and Water. Next to its agricultural resources, the 
greatest source of wealth in Alberta is its minerals, the most 
important of which is coal. It has been estimated that the coal 
in the Province forms fifteen per cent, of the world’s supply, of 
which more than three billion tons are semi-anthracite or high 
carbon bituminous. There are also great quantities of lignite. 
The annual production is approximately five million tons. 
Natural gas is also extensively used for fuel, as well as for 
power and light. In the Northern division, and along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, there is a ready supply of wood, 
the cutting and storing of which is usually undertaken in the 
winter months, when work on the farm is slack. The Province has 
numerous rivers and streams that flow down from the Rocky 
Mountains, which form the western boundary. Some of the most 
majestic peaks and noble scenery are found in Alberta. In most 
districts a good supply of water for domestic and farm use can be 
obtained from a well 
sunk to a depth of ten 
to thirty feet, while in 
others it may be neces¬ 
sary to go deeper, or 
obtain supplies from 
the irrigation canals. 

Transportation. 

The Province is well 
served with railways, 
roads, and means of 
communication. There 
are 4,273 miles of rail¬ 
way, this mileage em¬ 
bracing the Canadian 
Pacific main line from 
east to west, running 
through Medicine Hat 
and Calgar/. This 
company also has a line 
running from Edmon¬ 
ton southward to Mac¬ 
Leod through Calgary, 
other Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines connect 
Edmonton with Winni¬ 
peg by way of Saska¬ 
toon and Medicine Hat 
with the United States, 
through Lethbridge. 

The Canadian Nation¬ 
al main line to the 
Pacific Coast also trav¬ 
erses the Province, so, too, does the Grand Trunk Pacific trans¬ 
continental line, now operated as part of the Canadian National 
System, together with lines running north and south. The 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway penetrates 
the Peace River district from Edmonton, and the Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway reaches to Fort McMurray on the 
Lower Athabaska from Edmonton. 

Some of the large rivers, such as the North Saskatchewan, 
Peace and the Athabaska, are used for transportation purposes, 
generally for local and restricted areas. There is a generous 
highway system all over the. Province, which, the Provincial 
Government assists in improving and maintaining. The rural 
survey provides for roa'ds a mile apart, running north and south, 
and two miles apart running east and west. 

Social Conditions. Alberta shares with the other Western 
Provinces the fraternal and philanthropic spirit which finds 
expression in liberal public services in such matters as schools, 
churches, hospitals and all institutions and associations that go 
to advance the social welfare of the people. As a factor in the 
social life of the community, the telephone system cannot be 
over estimated. It is eliminating the isolation and incon¬ 
venience that were before its extensive introduction a handicap 
to the colonization of land at a distance from settled districts 
and communities. Long distance and local lines interlace the 
Province and connect with systems reaching out to every part 
of the whole of the North American Continent. It is now pos¬ 


sible for a settler in the remote homestead, if he has a telephone, 
to order his groceries from the neighbouring village or converse 
with friends at any point in the Province, or beyond. There 
are in the Province over 45,289 telephones and service stations, 
of which more than 11,000 are in the homes of farmers. The 
system gives service in Alberta alone to 719 cities, towns and 
hamlets. Telegraph communication is also extensive and highly 
organized. Public libraries are established in most of the large 
and small centres, and travelling libraries under the direction of 
the Provincial Government carry their social benefits and advan¬ 
tages to points where no permanent libraries are located. 
Women’s institutes, community clubs and other organizations 
that have for their object the improvement of the social life of 
rural districts carry on all over the Province. 

Cities such as Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Wetaskiwin, and the large towns such as Red Deer, Mac¬ 
Leod, Camrose, Raymond, High River, Lacombe, Pincher Creek, 
Stettler, Taber, Vegreville, etc., are all attractive social centres. 
The cities, particularly, have all the institutions for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the most refined social pastimes. There need be no 
concern on the part of the prospective settler that there is any 
lack of opportunity for him to enjoy himself during his leisure 
time. 

An important factor in the social and business life of Canada 
is the weekly news¬ 
paper. Every town, 
and almost every vil¬ 
lage of any pretentions, 
has its weekly paper in 
which the current news 
of the locality is pub¬ 
lished. Local mer¬ 
chants use the adver¬ 
tising columns exten¬ 
sively to announce the 
prices and qualities of 
their wares, and as the 
metropolitan daily 
papers from the larger 
cities circulate every¬ 
where, the settler has 
no. excuse for being 
uninformed upon any 
current topic in which 
he may be interested. 

Amusement and 
Recreation. With the 
exception of British 
Columbia, no Province 
of Canada has such 
imposing scenic beauty 
and such an extensive 
area for hunting the 
wild animals of the 
mountains as has Al¬ 
berta. In the western 
part of the Province, 
the scenery is held by many to eclipse anything the Alps can 
offer. In the Rocky Mountains, which extend. from the 
southern boundary of Alberta several hundred miles in a north¬ 
westerly direction, there are innumerable streams that abound 
with game fish, and wild animals such as mountain sheep, goats, 
panthers, moose, deer and bear are to be found. Hunting 
them provides abundant exercise and excellent sport. The 
opportunity for the healthful recreation of mountain climbing 
is without limit. This western flank is in very truth a sports¬ 
man’s paradise. The Dominion Government has parks reserved 
for public use in the mountains to the extent of 4,357,660 acres, 
one of which is Rocky Mountain, Banff being the chief point 
of interest. There the scenery is unsurpassed, the sport excellent, 
and the hot springs famous for their curative value. In Jasper 
stands a memorial without parallel—Mount Edith Cavell, 
named in honour of the English nurse, who, because of her 
humanity, was executed by the Germans during the Great War. 
This great mountain, 11,000 feet in height, is one of the most 
striking and most beautiful in the Rockies. 

Even on the prairies the numerous lakes and rivers afford 
good boating and fishing. Prairie chicken, wild geese and wild 
ducks are plentiful. In the far north of the Province is still 
one of the world’s great natural game and fur reserves. 

Education. In Alberta, as elsewhere throughout Canada, 
great value is set upon the education of the rising generation. 
The subject is closely studied by Government experts and liberal 
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financial assistance is given. Country schools are established 
wherever the settlement requires, the regulation being that 
with four resident rate payers and eight children between the 
ages of five and fifteen, a school may be established. These 
schools are liberally supported out of the proceeds of the sale of 
school lands., in addition to ordinary taxation. There are no 
class or social distinctions observed with respect to children 
attending these schools and the education is absolutely free. 
After completing the course in the public school, the children 
may continue to a high school or collegiate, such as will be found 
in the principal towns, and so on to the University of Alberta 
at Edmonton, a thoroughly well equipped institution in every 
respect. 

Teachers in the public schools must pass examinations pro¬ 
vided by the Department of Education and must possess certi¬ 
ficates of qualifications. These certificates are issued in various 
grades according to the ability and education of the teacher, 
and it is a healthy sign that even the more remote schools are 
continually seeking the higher grade of teacher. Normal 
schools are provided by the Province for the training of teachers, 
and technical schools for the training of young men and women 
in certain professions and trades. 

The agricultural schools operated by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment fill a very important field in the educational work of the 
Province. Here young men or women, either from the farms or 
from the cities, may attend and receive practical instruction in 
all those subjects which have to do with successful agriculture, 
the instruction to the young women being directed particularly 
along lines of domestic science. In addition to the Government 
system of schools, there are several private, commercial, and 
boarding schools located in the cities and towns. In a number 
of localities, consolidated schools have been established. School 
buildings everywhere are used freely for social functions. 

The Dominion Government has Experimental Farms at 
Lacombe and Lethbridge, and sub-stations at Beaver Lodge, 
Fort Vermilion, Grouard and Fort Smith. These farms, are 
maintained primarily to help the farmer in the way of advising 
him what crops are best suited to the district he is in and in any 
other manner of an advisory character. All advice is given free. 

Taxation. The tax levy in all of the rural districts in Alberta 
is made on the valuation of the land only, with the exception of 
a few districts where a small rate per acre is assessed for muni¬ 
cipal purposes, such as the improvement of roads, etc. This 
means that none of the farmer’s equipment or property other 
than the actual land is assessed for taxation. The average tax 
for municipal purposes averages about seven and one-half cents 
(4d.) per acre. In certain rural sections, a comparatively small 
tax for school purposes is made on a flat rate per acre. 

Soldier Settlement. Imperial soldiers who fought in the 
Great War and were honourably discharged may benefit under 
the Soldier Settlement Act of Canada, under the terms presented 
in the Manitoba section of this booklet, page 11. 

From Nothing to Independence. In describing his 
experiences as a pioneer, Mr. W. Spindler, of Barrymoor, Alberta, 
writes: “I would like to give a few facts, covering a period of 
twelve years, to show what perseverance and grit accomplished. 
It can be done again by settlers who have these qualities. 


“In the winter of 1906-7 there arrived in Saskatoon two 
pretty lean-looking Englishmen who had awakened to the fact 
that fourteen shillings a week, out of which you had to board 
yourself and family, with the poorhouse or a five-shilling pension 
as your ultimate goal, might be bettered in this Canada they 
had heard so much about. They had just enough money tq 
buy a third-class rail and ocean ticket to Saskatoon, where they 
landed, down to their last dollar and with the thermometer at 
twenty degrees below zero. But even in those days there was 
work for men who really wanted it, so at one dollar per day, and 
board, they worked until spring. Then they tramped some 
sixty miles west and located a homestead and pre-emption for 
each. They built sod shacks on their claims and then, found 
work with older settlers, earning enough to pay the first install¬ 
ment on a yoke of bulls, plough, waggon, mower and rake. Then 
they put up prairie hay for the winter and built a sod barn for 
the oxen before the snow fell. 

"During the winter they hauled wood for other settlers and 
made enough money to pay most of their notes, and to buy. seed. 
Their first crop of thirty acres was seeded to wheat and yielded 
800 bushels of No. 1 hard. They sold it at sixty-five cents a 
bushel; not a very big price, but for the first time in their lives 
they had something to sell that was their very own. One could 
excuse the pride they felt when marketing that first crop of 
grain. 

“Now, these men were both bachelors, but before leaving 
that little East Anglican village they had made a promise—and 
this year’s crop solved the problem for one of them. That fall 
saw a real frame house go up; 12 by 16 feet, with a real roof. 
Let me say from experience that the wife on the homestead is the 
whole difference-between failure and success. The fourth year 
saw the bachelor partner discouraged, and the other bought him 
out at five dollars per acre on the crop payment plan. The 
fifth year was a total failure, but the sixth brought good luck. 
With over 7,000 bushels of wheat and 1,200 bushels of oats he 
paid off all debts and had 640 acres of the finest wheat land in 
America, with a full equipment of machinery and horses. 

. “To make a long story short, he and his wife ‘carried on'; 
sometimes in success, sometimes in adversity, but never in com¬ 
plete discouragement. They added to their holdings and equip¬ 
ment as opportunity offered, until a syndicate offered $35,000 
(£7,000) for their farm as a going concern, and they accepted it. 
This was their return from a start made with nothing twelve 
years before. 

“Let me offer these principles as the secrets of success in 
Western Canada: 

“1. Get a farm if it takes your last ten dollars. 

“2. If you are not married, get married, for successful 
bachelor farmers are not plentiful. 

“3. Give your hired help, or members of your own family, 
an interest in the farm; whether it be a quarter-section of land 
or a setting of eggs, get them interested. 

“4. Work with and for your neighbours. Co-operation is 
the A.B.C. of success. Always lend a hand to those in need, 
especially new-comers, and you will be repaid a hundred-fold.. 
Above all, value the goodwill of your neighbours. 

“ Lastly, be a true Canadian, all the time, for no other country 
on earth will appreciate it so much, or give so much in return. 

“ (Signed) W. Spindler.” 







B RITISH COLUMBIA is the most westerly Province of Canada and differs sharply in many respects 
from any of the other Provinces. It comprises all the Pacific seaboard belonging to the Dominion. 
Its area of 355,855 square miles embraces many coast islands, the largest being Vancouver Island, on 
the southern point of which Victoria, the Provincial capital, is situated. Victoria is conceded to be one of the 
most beautiful and attractive cities in the new world. 


Speaking generally, British Columbia is a highly mineralized, mountainous country, with intervening 
valleys and plateaux of arable and pasture lands, great forests, and extensive waterways. The coast waters 
and inland rivers teem with fish, British Columbia salmon being a household word, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in many parts of the world. The fertile valleys offer scope for extensive agricultural develop¬ 
ment along varied lines, the warm southern valleys being famous for their fruits. Less than half a million of 
the 22,618,000 acres of land suitable for agricultural and fruit production are under cultivation, yet the annual 
value of the farm products, including fruit, exceeds sixty-two million dollars (£12,400,000). Indeed, few 
countries can show a greater per capita annual production from agriculture, mines, forests and fisheries than 
British Columbia. The scenery of the Province cannot be excelled for majesty and beauty anywhere in the 
world, and the climate generally is remarkably congenial. 

There are four principal ranges of mountains from north to south—the Rocky and Selkirk ranges and 
the Coast and Island ranges. 

For many years British Columbia had the largest area of any Province in Canada, but now holds third 
place, being exceeded by Quebec and Ontario only. The boundaries are the United States on the south; 
the Pacific Ocean on the west; Alaska, a territory of the United States, and the 60th parallel of latitude on the 
north, and the Province of Alberta on the east. The population is close to 500,000. 


The history of what is now the Province of British Columbia 
is linked with the names of Spanish adventurers, the intrepid 
British explorers, Captains Vancouver and Cook, the thriving 
city of Vancouver and Vancouver Island being named after the 
former; the Hudson’s Bay Company, and others whose names 
are now illustrious. In 1866 the Crown Colonies of Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia were united as one under the name 
of the latter. Five years later, or in 1871, British Columbia 
was incorporated as a Province of Canada. One of the terms 
demanded by the Colony on entering the Dominion was that 
the Federal Government would agree to begin the construction 
of a railway that would provide through connection with the 
Eastern Provinces. This was agreed to, the railway was begun 
and the construction completed in 1885, as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Its completion gave Canada and the British Empire 
a great highway nearly 4,000 miles in length from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and provided more rapid communication from 
the United Kingdom with the Orient and the Antipodean parts 
of the Empire. Now two other transcontinental lines span the 
Province, both Canadian National lines. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific, which is incorporated in the National System, runs 
through immense fertile plateaux and valleys in the northern 
end central sections, and branch lines of the National System 


and of the Canadian Pacific penetrate into many parts. There 
are now over 4,200 miles of railway in the Province. 

Following the opening of the Canadian Pacific main line, 
settlement began to develop on a much greater scale than had 
been the case before, and news of the vast colonization possi¬ 
bilities began to filter out to the world beyond. These possi¬ 
bilities or opportunities have been developed only to a very 
limited extent. The natural resources are beyond estimate. 
Conditions in the Province are exceedingly inviting for intensive 
settlement and development along agricultural lines, and, to 
those with substantial capital, in an industrial way. _ It is a 
land offering success to willing workers. Moreover, it is an 
inviting country, because of the congenial climate and natural 
beauties, in which to make a home. 

With the exception of what is known as the Railway Belt, 
which is land for 20 miles on either side of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line, and the Peace River block of 3,500,000 
acres, both owned and administered by the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment, all Crown lands in British Columbia are controlled by 
the Lands Department of the Provincial Government. 

Much of the land in the Province is heavily timbered, and it 
is consequently somewhat expensive to clear, but there are large 
arable tracts in the Central Interior and Peace River districts 
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that are more or less free from timber. Cleared and developed 
land can, of course, be purchased. Fruit growing lands in 
particularly favourable locations such as in the Okanagan Valley 
command as high as one thousand dollars (£200) an acre, and 
land for mixed farming is sold at a price based on the location, 
proximity to markets and the state of development to which 
it has been brought. Comparatively little grain is grown in 
British Columbia. The agricultural possibilities lie in fruit 
growing, dairying, stock raising, poultry keeping, the raising of 
hay and root crops, and market and. horticultural gardening. 

It may be said that the settler intending to farm in British 
Columbia and establish his home there will need more initial 
capital than is required to make a start on the prairie. To 
some, however, there are advantages in other directions in the 
Province that may appeal, such as the scenery, climate, proxi¬ 
mity to the sea, etc. It is true that it is a popular country for 
the settler from the Old Country, probably because the climate 
is much more like that of his homeland than elsewhere in Canada. 
This can be said, that in whatever part of this great, rich Province 
he decides to settle, a man of industry, with a reasonable amount 
of capital, need have no doubt about obtaining a profitable 
livelihood and establishing, his home, under conditions that are 
democratic and solid and in an environment that is decidedly 
attractive. 

The Climate of British Columbia. Owing to the moun¬ 
tainous character of the greater part of the Province, and its 
great length from south to north, amounting to 11 degrees 
latitude northward 
from the 49th paral¬ 
lel, the climate of 
British Columbia is 
naturally varied. 

Along the Pacific sea¬ 
board there are no 
extremes in temper¬ 
ature, citherin winter 
or summer, and. the 
rainfall is consider¬ 
able. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, the climate on 
Vancouver I si a nd 
and the Coast dis¬ 
tricts of the main¬ 
land corresponds very 
closely to that of 
England; the s u m- 
mers are fine a nd 
warm, with plenty of 
bright sunshine, and 
severe frost scarcely 
ever occurs in the 
winter. These con¬ 
ditions are partly due 
to the influences of 
the Japan ocean cur¬ 
rent, which, though 
not as pronounced 
as those of the Gulf 
Stream on the coast 
of Europe, exercise, however, a tempering effect on the seaboard 
districts from Alaska southward. 

To the eastward of the Coast Range, the climate is quite 
different. The summers are warmer, the winters colder and the 
rainfall rather light; bright, dry weather is the rule. The winter 
cold, however, is seldom severe, and the hottest days of summer 
are made pleasant from the fact that the air is dry and the nights 
are cool. There are some districts where the rainfall is so light 
that irrigation is necessary in order to bring the land under 
productive cultivation. In the Selkirks, on the other hand, 
the precipitation is heavy, and the valleys between the Selkirks 
and the Rockies have, generally, an abundant rainfall. 

Taken on the whole, the climate of the Province may be 
termed mild to moderate, varying according to belts, latitude 
and altitude. While grain is grown extensively only in limited 
areas, the conditions in every way are extremely favourable to 
mixed farming, which embraces stock raising, bee and poultry 
keeping, the raising of hay, the growing of roots, and, especially, 
fruit growing. 

Grain Farming. Grain is not grown extensively in British 
Columbia as yet, although that portion of the Peace River 
district which lies within the Province promises to become a 
substantial grain growing area. The annual total production 
of wheat is about 1,000,000 bushels at the last compilation, of 
oats, 2,127,000 bushels, and barley, 346,000 bushels. As coloni¬ 
zation develops, undoubtedly a much greater acreage will be 
sown to grain, particularly in the Central Interior. In the Coast 


districts wheat and other cereals are grown principally for live 
stock fodder and poultry feed. The Southern Interior has pro¬ 
duced some excellent samples of Number One hard wheat, but 
the soft varieties are more generally produced. The average 
yield of wheat per acre is 22.75 bushels. 

Stock Raising and Dairying. There are excellent oppor¬ 
tunities in British Columbia for the settler to give special atten¬ 
tion to stock raising and dairying, the most profitable branches 
of mixed farming. The Province is capable of raising all the 
beef, mutton and pork required for home consumption, also of 
producing sufficient dairy products, but a very substantial sum 
is still spent on importing dressed meats and dairy produce. 
This indicates that there is a ready and handy market for all 
the beef cattle, bacon hogs, fresh mutton, butter, milk and 
cream a settler can produce. 

Mixed or diversified farming is followed with success in 
practically all parts of British Columbia. In most districts 
there are rich native grasses and abundant fresh water, the two 
first essentials necessary to success. Beef cattle thrive particu¬ 
larly well on the interior plateaux and in the Fraser River Valley, 
though there is scarcely a district in which the keeping of several 
head of live stock will not pay well. There are over 246,200 
cattle in the Province, of which about 52,000 are milch cows. 

Sheep raising is also capable of great expansion. There are 
approximately 45,000 on the farms. Among the most favourable 
locations for sheep raising are the southern portion of Vancouver 
Island and the islands in the vicini y, but the business can be 
followed with equal 
profit in other sec¬ 
tions. 

The raising of 
bacon hogs is a pro¬ 
fitable undertaking 
owing to the demand 
for pork, ba;.oii, nam 
and lard. Here again 
a large sum is ex¬ 
pended annually on 
the importation of 
hogs ar-d hog pro¬ 
ducts, so that the de¬ 
mand in the home 
market is sufficient to 
w arrant great expan¬ 
sion in this branch 
cf live stock raising. 
T here are at present 
several small packing 
plants in the Pro¬ 
vince, but as the live 
stock industry de¬ 
velops, undoubtedly 
more will be estab¬ 
lished. Hogs can be 
easily raised in any 
district. The demand 
for good horses, 
especially draught 
and working animals, 


is always increasing. As in the Prairie Provinces, the general 
advantage of raising pure bred stock is being more and more 
appreciated in British Columbia. 

Dairying is a sure, safe and steady money maker in any of 
the. agricultural districts of the Province. In addition to pro¬ 
viding an assured revenue, the keeping of dairy stock increases 
the fertility of the land. It has already been stated that there 
is a constant demand for all the products. In recent years the 
value of dairy products of the Province has shown a considerable 
expansion, the increase being as much as 44 per cent, over a two- 
year period. 

The importance of poultry keeping should not be overlooked. 
Climate conditions in several districts of British Columbia are 
perhaps more favourable to this branch of mixed farming than 
in any other part of Canada. It is usually carried on by the 
female members of the household, and, if well managed, provides 
a very encouraging revenue to augment their “pin.money.” 
The raising of live stock and dairying in every branch is usually 
combined wi.h fruit growing as well as with grain farming. 

Fruit Farming. The fame of British Columbia as one of the 
best fruit growing countries in the world is already widespread, 
and yet its possibilities have only been very slightly developed. 
In ten years the total fruit production has increased over 745 
per cent., and in recent years fruit from British Columbia, 
particularly apples and cherries, has won highest honours at 
international exhibitions because of its flavour and quality. 
For five years in succession the apple exhibits from the Province 
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won the gold medal at the Royal Horticultural Society of England 
and Scotland at the exhibition in London. In 1910 the same 
society awarded the Hogg Memorial gold medal to British 
Columbia for its fruit exhibit. This is the highest honour given 
by the society. While apples are the principal fruit grown, 
pears, plums, apricots, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, black¬ 
berries, loganberries and all varieties of small bush fruits, such 
as gooseberries and currants, are grown in commercial quantities 
in many districts. 

The principal fruit growing section is in the Okanagan Valley, 
a highly fertile and productive area, where the most excellent 
quality of fruit is grown. On Vancouver Island and the Gulf 
islands strawberries and all small fruits do well, and in the tree 
fruits, pears, cherries, plums and certain varieties of apples are 
grown with success. In the lower Fraser River district and 
what is known as the Lower Mainland section, the climate and 
soil are suitable for almost every kind of fruit growing. Hardy 
kinds of apples do well in the Boundary section in the South 
and in the Kootenay area, in which are the valleys of the Colum¬ 
bia river, Arrow Lakes, Kootenay river and lake, the conditions 
being excellent for commercial fruit farming. The Windermere 
Valley, one of the most eastern of the fruit growing districts, 
is also becoming an important centre of the industry. 

The settler should bear. in mind that considerable capital 
is required to purchase a fruit-bearing farm. Prices range from 
about three hundred dollars (£60) to as high as one thousand 
dollars (£200) an acre, according to the location, the size and 
condition of the buildings, the proximity to markets and other 
advantageous factors. Fruit farms in the Province run from 
ten to twenty acres on the average. If fruit production is com¬ 
bined with the keeping of a few head of dairy cattle and bacon 
hogs, as well as poultry and bees, a very satisfactory revenue is 
assured, and the fertility of the soil is maintained. There has 
been a tendency not to combine fruit growing with mixed farm¬ 
ing, with the result that when one crop has been affected by 
natural pests or careless farming methods, the season’s revenue 
has not shown a satisfactory balance. The wisdom of combina¬ 
tion farming is being emphasized by the Provincial Government 
and being appreciated by the farmers. Fruit growing alone 
quickly impoverishes the soil and consequently affects the size 
and flavour of the product. 

In recent years the co-operative system of marketing fruit 
products has been extended, so that now a farmer can deliver 
his products to the nearest fruit produce exchange and receive 


the prevailing market prices. It is estimated that there are 
about 40,000 acres under fruit in the Province, and the value of 
the annual production exceeds seven million, seven hundred and 
seventy-two thousand dollars (£1,554,400). 

The Farm Garden. It naturally follows that in a country 
where the climate is so favourable to fruit growing, poultry and 
bee keeping, flowers and vegetables can be easily grown. I ndeed, 
few places in the world can grow flowers so excellently as many 
sections of this Province, where Spring begins early in March 
and the growing days extend well into October. All the vege¬ 
tables that do well in the United Kingdom can be grown in British 
Columbia. Celery, tomatoes and potatoes are cultivated with 
remarkable results. The advantage and pleasure that a garden 
affords need no emphasis. 

Hay and Pasture. Throughout the Province, especially 
in the well watered valleys, native grasses grow in abundance 
and provide good pasture for live stock and generous crops of 
hay. These grasses are very nutritious, even in the districts 
where the rainfall is small. Cultivated grasses, such as Red 
Clover, Timothy and Brome, grow in profusion. Alfalfa and corn 
for fodder are crops which yield large returns, and in some 
districts where climatic and other conditions are particularly 
favourable, three crops of alfalfa are cut in one year. The 
average yield of hay and fodder crops is from one and a half to 
as high as three tons per acre. Silos are becoming more and 
more popular in British Columbia. The Provincial Department 
of Agriculture is emphasizing the advantages of a silo to farmers, 
and supplies plans and directions for building without charge 
to settlers making application to the Department in Victoria. 

Fuel and Water. It can be readily understood that in a 
mountainous country there is an abundance of excellent water. 
It is so in British Columbia. Besides several large rivers, such 
as the Fraser, Columbia, Thompson, with their tributaries, there 
are numerous large inland-lakes and mountain springs. Where 
wells have to be dug, an abundant supply can usually be obtained 
at a depth of ten to thirty feet. 

As to fuel, the settler need have no concern whatever. In 
addition to several rich coal mines on Vancouver Island and the 
Mainland, there is a phenomenal wealth of timber, so that if in 
any district there is any inconvenience about obtaining coal, 
there is usually a plentiful supply of wood close at hand. In 
no other Province in Canada is there a more generous and handy 
supply of fuel. 








Irrigation. Some of the interior valleys of British Columbia, 
notably the Okanagan Valley, have a climate of such sparse 
rainfall that irrigation is necessary for the successful production 
of most classes of fruit and fodder crops. The soil is particularly 
rich, and when sufficient water is applied, very large yields can 
be anticipated. To meet this situation various irrigation com¬ 
panies have been organized and considerable areas have been 
brought under irrigation. The mountains surrounding the 
valleys afford a permanent source of water, which comes down 
their sides in scores of mountain streams, and is turned to good 
advantage in watering the orchard and meadow lands on the 
lower levels. Irrigation increases the labour in farming any 
stated area of land, but as it also increases the production, and 
renders the settler to a large degree independent of weather 
conditions, its advantages, where it can be properly applied, are 
obvious. 

Lands. The public lands of 
British Columbia are adminis¬ 
tered by the Department of 
Lands, under a Minister of the 
Crown, and specific information 
on the subject can be obtained 
from any Canadian Govern¬ 
ment Emigration Agent in the 
United Kingdom, or from the 
Agent General for British Colum¬ 
bia, 1-3 Regent Street, London, 

England, or by writing direct 
to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands, or to the Land Settle¬ 
ment Board, Parliament Build¬ 
ings, Victoria, B.C. 

Large tracts of land along the 
west coast of Vancouver Island, 
the Queen Charlotte Islands and 
the Mainland Coast still remain 
unalienated, but to a large ex¬ 
tent they are so heavily timbered 
that, even after being logged off, 
the stumping and bringing under 
cultivation presents substantial 
difficulties. The settler on such 
lands must, therefore, be pre¬ 
pared to expend a good deal of 
time, money, and energy before 
he can expect to realize profit¬ 
able returns. For these reasons 
the intending settler is advised 
to make close personal inspec¬ 
tion^ the districts which appeal 
to him before arranging to settle. 

For those wishing to engage 
inmixed farmingor stock-raising, 
the north half of the Southern 
Interior,the whole of the Central 
Interior, the Peace River dis¬ 
trict, and a considerable portion 
of The Kootenays offer splendid 
locations. Except in the Peace 
River district, however, there 
are seldom areas of any great 
extent that are ready for the 
plough, and more or less clearing 
operations should be antici¬ 
pated. 

Provision is made for the 
granting of leases for homesite 
purposes not exceeding 20 acres 
in area, and, if certain regulations 
in regard to residence and im¬ 
provements are observed, a free 
grant may be made. The Province also gives a free grant of 
160 acres on the completion of certain residence and improve¬ 
ment obligations to any British subject who is the head of a 
family, a widow, a woman deserted by her husband, or a single 
woman and bachelor over eighteen years of age. If a settler 
does not wish to carry out the conditions necessary to obtain a 
free grant of 160 acres, he may purchase the land at a price 
ranging from two dollars and fifty cents (10/-) to five dollars 
(£1) per acre, twenty-five per cent, of which is payable at the 
time of purchase and the balance in three annual instalments. 
The Land Settlement Board of British Columbia, under the 
jurisdiction and administration of the Province, acquires certain 
Crown lands and sells them to settlers on easy terms of payment, 
provided stipulated improvements and development are carried 
out and the settler intends to cultivate the land. 


Transportation. Besides the network of railways in the 
Province, comprising a total mileage of 4,247, and embracing 
three transcontinental lines—the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian 
National and the Grand Trunk Pacific (now also a National 
line), the rivers, lakes, and the Pacific Ocean provide additional 
avenues for transportation. Several steamship companies 
operate a fast service of ships to all the principal points on the 
Mainland Coast and the islands in the Coast waters. There 
is quite an elaborate boat service on most of the inland rivers and 
lakes and in a number of places the boats connect with railways. 
This is particularly so in the Okanagan Valley, and on the Arrow 
and Kootenay lakes. 

Provincial and Dominion Governments are co-operating to 
assist in the improvement of roads end highways. Already the 
Province has a considerable mileage of improved highways, and 
roads are being extended as rapidly as possible into the sparsely 
settled districts. 

Social Conditions. Widely 
scattered and cosmopolitan as 
the population of British Colum¬ 
bia is, the social conditions 
under which they live are 
remarkably pleasant. Life and 
property are rigorously pro¬ 
tected, and individual rights res¬ 
pected as much as they are in the 
United Kingdom or in the cities 
of any other country. All the 
institutions and conveniences of 
modern life are permanently es¬ 
tablished in such cities as Van¬ 
couver, the largest centre in the 
Province, wilh a population of 
about 150,000; Victoria, thecapi- 
tal, and in the smaller cities 
and towns such as New West¬ 
minster, Nanaimo, Ladysmith, 
Vernon, Rossland, Kamloops, 
Fernie, Revelstoke, Cranbrook, 
etc. In all these places there 
are waterworks, electric light 
plants, hospitals, excellent public 
and private schools, hotels, tele¬ 
phones and daily or weekly 
newspapers. Owing to the 
bountiful water power in thePro- 
vince, almost every village and 
small settlement is lighted by 
electricity, and, as elsewhere in 
Canada, telephone and tele¬ 
graph communication links the 
remote points with the outside 
world. Free public libraries are 
in every municipal community, 
and where there is no perma¬ 
nentbuilding for such use, travel¬ 
ling libraries reach settlements 
under arrangements made by 
the Provincial Government. 
Farmers’and women’s institutes, 
community clubs, travelling 
motion picture plants, churches, 
roads and railways, are each _ a 
factor in improving the social 
life of the people. The motor 
car, which may be regarded in 
some respects as having a relation 
to the social welfare of a country, 
in addition to its serviceability 
as a commercial or business 
vehicle, is as popular in British 
Columbia as it is in the rest of the North American Continent. 
Whenever a district becomes even sparsely settled, a qualified 
doctor usually establishes himself in a location where he can 
answer the demands made on him. In short, all that goes to 
make up attractive social conditions is to be found in British 
Columbia. 

Amusements and Recreation. The prospective settler 
can readily understand that in a Province with such a wealth 
of majestic scen’ery and with such an extensive seaboard, he need 
never be at a loss for opportunities for amusement and recreation. 
Thousands of tourists from all parts of the world visit British 
Columbia to enjoy its scenic wonders and the facilities for various 
kinds of sport, such as mountain climbing,_ boating, fishing and 
hunting. For the lover of big game hunting, there are grizzly 
and black bears, panthers and mountain lions in the more remote 



Where changeless in eternal change 
The Rockies clip the clouds." 
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Dairy cattle in the Comox Valley, Vancouver Island 

mountain districts. Moose, caribou, wapiti, and a variety of 
smaller animals are numerous. Game birds which may be shot 
in season are ducks, geese, grouse, pheasants, quail, pigeons, 
plover and snipe. In nearly all the rivers and lakes and in the 
coast waters, there is an abundance of fish, such as halibut, 
salmon, salmon trout, etc. 

In all the cities, towns, villages and settled districts, baseball, 
football, lacrosse and cricket are popular. At Vancouver and 
Victoria there are a variety of institutions for amusement, such 
as large theatres, beautiful parks, public museums and libraries. 
There are, too, large national parks in the Province under the 
control of the Government of British Columbia or of the Dom¬ 
inion. 

At most of the points where the scenery is exceptionally 
beautiful or the sport in the neighbourhood notably good, 
hotels with every comfort and convenience are established. 
British Columbia has often been referred to as one of the play¬ 
grounds of the world. 

Education. Excellent educational opportunities are afford¬ 
ed in British Columbia. The school system is free and non¬ 
sectarian and is notably efficient. In outlying districts the 
Provincial Government builds a school house, makes a grant 
for incidental expenses and pays a teacher, where twenty or 
more children can be brought together. In the cities and towns 


having charge of their own schools, liberal 
grants are made. Attendance at school of 
children of school age is compulsory. 

All schools are under the jurisdiction of 
the Provincial Department of Education, but 
in the larger centres and settled districts, the 
administratkm is in the hands of local trustees 
elected by the popular vote. There are 847 
schools in the Province, of which 42 are high 
schools located in the cities and principal 
towns. There are two normal schools for the 
training of teachers, one at Vancouver, the 
other in Victoria. In addition there are 
several private schools and colleges of excellent 
standing. 

The University of British Columbia is 
located at Vancouver. It was opened in 1915 
as a Provincial Government institution. 
Agricultural education in all its branches is 
encouraged by the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Dominion Government Experi¬ 
mental Farms at Sidney, Agassiz, Invermere 
and Summerland are established for the 
benefit of those engaged in agriculture or 
horticulture. 

Taxation. Outside of incorporated cities, 
towns and municipalities, the taxation _ is 
imposed and collected directly by the Provin¬ 
cial Government, and expended in public 
improvements, roads, trails, wharves, bridges, etc., in assisting and 
maintaining the schools and in the administration of justice. 
The rate of taxation is on the basis of one per cent, of the assessed 
value on real property and one per cent, on personal property; the 
rate on incomes ranges from one per cent, on two thousand dollars 
(£400) and under, up to 10 per cent, on twenty thousand dollars 
(£4,000) and over. Farmers are exempt from taxation up_ to 
one thousand dollars (£200) on personal property and on im¬ 
provements on real property up to fifteen hundred dollars (£300) ; 
on mortgages as personal property, on unpaid purchase money of 
land, and on household furniture. There is a tax of five per cent, 
on the assessed value of wild land, and other taxes ranging from 
one to four per cent, on coal and timber lands. 

Other Industries. The chief industries apart from agri¬ 
culture in British Columbia are lumbering, the manufacture 
of pulp and paper, engaged in on an extensive scale owing to the 
enormous timber wealth of the Province, fishing, mining and 
shipbuilding. There are also several meat packing and fruit 
canning plants at different points. The coal mining industry 
is a very imortant one. 

Soldier Settlement. Imperial ex-soldiers who fought in 
the Great War may benefit under the Soldier Settlement Act 
of Canada, according to the outline of the regulation given on 
the Manitoba section of this booklet, page 11. 
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USEFUL INFORMATION FOR SETTLERS 

Continued from second t>aee of cover 


In paper money they issue twenty-five cent, one, two and five 
dollar bills, which are in everyday use. The chartered banks 
issue five, ten, twenty, fifty and one hundred dollar bills. 

The Trip. Much trouble will be avoided by putting all 
the personal effects and clothing not actually wanted for use on 
the voyage in boxes or trunks labelled ‘‘Not Wanted on Voyage,” 
and plainly addressed with the name and final place of destina¬ 
tion. Articles put in a box labelled ‘‘Wanted on Voyage” 
should be limited to actual necessaries. Tin trunks are about 
the worst things to use; they are so easily bent, and the locks 
wrench apart; while the iron-bound, or basket trunk is decidedly 
the best, being not easily broken and also lighter to carry. A 
strong hamper covered with coarse canvas is not expensive and 
is most durable. Settlers should not burden themselves with 
too much luggage, but should take the most serviceable things 
that take up the least space. It is wise to pack articles which 
cannot be placed in the ordinary trunk in plain deal cases fitted 
with padlock and key, and screwed (not nailed) down to facilitate 
inspection of the Customs officers. 

After the ship docks at the Canadian port, your luggage will 
be placed on the dock. After you have passed the Immigration 
inspection and secured your railway ticket, you will then go 
down to the luggage room at the dock and identify your own 
luggage which will be placed under the initial of your surname. 
When identifying your luggage you should take your ticket, as 
the railway authorities will require it before they can check 
your luggage. In Canada luggage is usually called baggage. 

You will be given a check for your luggage and you do not 
need to trouble about it any further, as the railway officials will 
place it in the baggage car, and transfer it at any necessary 
points. It will reach the destination marked on your ticket at, 
or about, the same time as you do. 

Luggage Carried Free. On British railways 100 pounds 
of luggage are carried free. The size of the piece is limited to 
112 pounds. The luggage allowance on the steamships is as 
follows:—Each first, second or one cabin passenger is allowed 
20 cubic feet., and each third class passenger, 10 cubic feet. 
Excess space is charged at the rate of 60 cents per cubic foot. 
On Canadian railways 300 pounds weight of luggage is allowed 
free to each adult immigrant travelling tourist or colonist class 
on prepaid passages bought in the United Kingdom to all points 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
and 150 pounds weight for each child under twelve years of age. 
To all points in the other provinces—that is east of Manitoba— 
only 150 pounds weight of luggage is allowed free for each adult, 
irrespective of the class of ticket held, and half that weight for 
each child under 12 years of age. In Canada the. size of the 
piece of luggage is limited to 250 pounds. Excess in weight is 
charged according to distance. 

“Not Wanted ” luggage can be sent on as advance luggage by 
passenger train and delivered at the steamer in London, Liver¬ 
pool or other ports where passengers embark for Canada, at 
a small fee paid in advance, thus saving all trouble to the pas¬ 
senger. Luggage labels, are supplied by the steamship agent 
with whom the passage is booked. 

Free of Duty. Settlers’, effects, viz.: wearing apparel, 
household furniture, books, implements and tools of trade, 
occupation or employment, guns, musical instruments, domestic 
sewing machines, typewriters, livestock, bicycles, carts and other 
vehicles and agricultural implements in use by the settler for at 
least six months before his removal to Canada, not to include 
machinery or articles imported for use in any manufacturing 
establishment or for sale; also books, pictures, family plate or 
furniture, personal effects and heirlooms left by bequest; pro¬ 
vided that any dutiable articles entered as settlers’ effects may 
not be so entered unless brought with the settler on his first 
arrival, and shall not be sold or otherwise disposed of without 
payment of duty until after twelve months’ actual use in Canada. 

Suitable Clothing. Provide warm clothing, as cool 
weather may- be met with on the voyage, even in the summer 
months. A thick serge suit is always useful, also a heavy jacket. 
Warm underclothing, woollen stockings, lined gloves, and furs 
are always useful, but it is quite unnecessary to provide a large 
stock of clothing, because clothing of all kinds suitable to every 
season of the year can be obtained in Canada. Before leaving 
the steamer in the summer time, put on light clothing and under¬ 
wear for travelling on land. It is likely to be warm on the train. 
In winter the railway carriages are kept comfortably warm. 

Meals on the Train in Canada. If you have a long dis¬ 
tance to travel to your destination from the port at which you 
land, you will be a considerable time on the train. You may 
obtain your meals while travelling in three ways: (1) At various 
station restaurants en route. The train stops for twenty 
minutes for this purpose, but only a hurried meal can be 
obtained. (2) By purchasing a supply of food and carrying 
it with you on the train. (3) By purchasing meals in the dining 
car, which is attached to all through main line trains. 


Lunch baskets containing good food may be purchased at Gov¬ 
ernment controlled prices in the Immigration building at port 
of arrival. The I mmigration Officer will be able to give you infor¬ 
mation about this. You are warned that if you are not in a 
financial position to patronize the diner or restaurant car, you 
should buy a sufficient food supply for the journey. You will 
be able to make your own tea on the train, as a cooking stove is 
provided for the use of travellers. It would be wise to provide 
yourself with a small teapot, cup and saucer, spoon, knife, tin 
opener, small pillow and rug, soap and towels. 

Settlers Going to Manitoba. Settlers arriving in Winni¬ 
peg with the intention of making their homes in the Province 
of Manitoba, will find suitable hotel accommodation upon arrival, 
and for those stopping over for a day or two on their way west, 
the free shelter of the comfortable and commodious Dominion 
Government Immigration Hall—situated close to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway station—is at their disposal. 

New settlers seeking employment on the land, or other 
occupation, should apply to the Superintendent of Provincial 
Employment Bureau, .439 Main Street, Winnipeg. A number 
of branch offices exist in various parts of the city, but strangers 
are advised to apply to the main office alluded to above. The 
Provincial Government of Manitoba has labour employment 
offices at Portage la Prairie, Brandon, Dauphin and Le Pas. 

There is a Women’s Hostel, offering clean and comfortable 
accommodation to women settlers, situated at the corner of 
Austin Street and Sutherland Avenue, Winnipeg, a block or 
two north of the Canadian Pacific Railway Station. Here 
young women are received immediately upon their arrival and 
taken care of until they can be placed in suitable employment. 
No charge is made upon the new settler until after a period of 
twenty-four hours has elapsed. The charge thereafter is ex¬ 
tremely moderate, and the management of the hostel make it 
their business to find the new-comer domestic employment 
under the most.favourable conditions. 

Those who intend to go farming, either as homesteaders or 
through renting or purchase of land, in any of the prairie prov¬ 
inces, would do well to consult the Commissioner of Immigration 
at the Dominion Immigration Hall, Winnipeg, as soon as they 
are prepared to go upon the land. Assistance and advice as to 
location and general settlement conditions will be readily and 
freely afforded at this office. 

All trains arriving at Winnipeg, at any station, at any hour 
of the night or day, bringing new settlers from overseas, are met 
by uniformed officers of the Dominion Department of Immigra¬ 
tion and Colonization, who afford every assistance and advice 
as to continuation of journey, direction, accommodation, move¬ 
ment of luggage, and other such aids as newcomers may stand 
in need of. 

Settlers Going to Saskatchewan. As the greater number 
of settlers intending to make their homes in Saskatchewan 
leave Winnipeg by the railroads radiating from that city to 
various parts of the Province of Saskatchewan, new settlers 
seeking employment should note that the office of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Provincial Employment for the Province of Saskat¬ 
chewan is at 1641 Broad Street, Regina, and that the Provincial 
Government has effective labour bureaux at such widely scat¬ 
tered points as Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Battleford and Prince 
Albert. 

Settlers Going to Alberta. The Superintendent of Prov¬ 
incial Employment for the Province of Alberta has his office at 
142 Seventh Avenue, Calgary, and will be glad to afford every 
assistance and advice to all new settlers seeking employment 
with a view of settlement in the Province of Alberta. While 
the main office is situated in Calgary, the Provincial Government 
also maintains official employment offices at Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge, in Southern Alberta; Edmonton in Northern Alberta, 
and Drumheller in the great central coalfields of that Province. 
The various sub-employment offices in each Province are coupled 
up with the central Provincial office of that Province, so that 
the system of advising and placing new settlers is properly 
co-ordinated. 

Settlers Going to British Columbia. Intending settlers 
seeking employment in British Columbia at points convenient 
to Vancouver, should apply to the Superintendent of Provincial 
Employment, 714 Richard Street, Vancouver. This office will 
be glad to give every information to those who intend to engage 
in fruit farming, or to seek employment therein. District 
employment offices in British Columbia will also be found at 
Victoria, Nelson, Grand Forks and Cranbrook. Settlers going 
to these points should inquire at the Immigration Hall in 
Winnipeg, in order that they and their effects may be properly 
routed. Passengers going to Victoria have, of course, a four or 
five hours’ sea passage between Vancouver and Victoria. 

The Commissioner of Immigration at Vancouver will be glad 
to afford any assistance and information to new settlers. 



































